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‘The Pennsylvania announced last week, as noted in the 
Equipment and Supplies column of the Railway Age of 
January 13, that it had authorized the 


An Order purchase of 300 locomotives, all for 
for 225 delivery this year, and orders for 225 
Locomotives of which have been placed. This is 


the largest single order for locomotives 
that has been placed for some ‘time, but as important as that 
detail may be, it is by no means the only important one. The 
order supplements the purchase of 115 locomotives during 
1922 and will effect a decided improvement in the Penn- 
sylvania’s motive power situation. It means also that the 
Pennsylvania, which in 1921 made a net charge to additions 
and betterments of only $1,000,000 when it should have 
charged nearer $50,000,000, has been able to take another 
very important step toward making up for the lack of 
physical improvement which conditions have prevented it 
from making during the past three or four years. The plac- 
ing of the order emphasizes also that the equipment market 
is starting the year 1923 with a continuance of the buying 
which characterized most of last year, and the latter part of 
last year in particular. But the interesting feature in that 
-connection is that as large and important as the order for 
225 locomotives may be, it is only a part of the large volume 
of business which has thus far been reported as 1923 busi- 
ness. In last week’s Railway Age orders were also reported 
for 4,520 cars for United States railroads and 3,076 freight 
cars for Canada. This volume of orders fora single week, 
as also the number of inquiries for locomotives and cars now 
pending, looks encouraging, to say the least. 


The British railways are to be congratulated upon their suc- 
cess in virtually completing in little more than a year the 
great task of consolidating more than 


Britain’s a hundred separate companies into 
Four four, as required by the Railways Act 
Railways of 1921. This consolidation has been 


effected by the exchange of securities 
of the old companies for those of the new and not by leases, 
the acquisition by one company of ownership of a majority 
of stock in another and other like devices which would have 
made consolidation simpler, but which would have resulted 
in a financial structure beyond the easy comprehension of 
the average investor. Indeed the method of consolidation by 
amalgamation has greatly simplified railway finance and 
where formerly several varieties of securities of many com- 
panies were in the hands of the investing public, there are 
now the issues of but four companies to be dealt with—a 
fact which should tend to increase the attractiveness of in- 
vestment in railways rather than otherwise. The companies 
were required to complete their amalgamation plans before 
January 1, 1923, failing which an “Amalgamation 
Tribunal” was to determine the terms of consolidation. This 
tribunal will have little to do, contrary to the expectations of 
observers a year ago. Railway consolidation in Great 


Britain has been upon a regional basis and the new systems 
are, generally speaking, non-competitive. The names of the 
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new companies are the London & North Eastern, the London, 
Midland & Scottish, the Great Western and the Southern. 
Thus has begun a new era in British railway history and 
one which those responsible for American railway policy 
may well watch closely for the lessons that experience under 
the new arrangement is sure to teach. 


Under the title, “Lack of Modern Machinery Handi- 
caps Railroads,” an article in this issue emphasizes the im- 
; portance of machinery in reduced labor 
Machine Tool costs, indicating some of the condi- 


Needs tions which have brought about the 
Outlined present serious machine tool deficiency 
in railroad shops, and _ suggesting 


methods of overcoming it. 


Without doubt, railroad net 
earnings are appreciably 


reduced by the many obsolete and 
inefficient machines now used in railroad shops and engine- 
houses. Repair costs are excessive, and equipment is held 
out of service longer than should be necessary, with resultant 
loss of revenue. The article points out that in many, if not 
most, railroad shops, the machine department is the factor 
which limits output, lack of modern machinery making it 
impossible to repair more than a certain number of locomo- 
tive parts in this department. In general, not enough money 
has been spent for machinery in recent years to maintain 
existing machine facilities properly, let alone take care of 
increased needs. As a result, many old machines are kept 
in service long after their effective life is past. In fact the 
average age of machine tools in shops of some of the most 
prosperous railroads is about 20 years. Machines of that 
age are not sufficiently powerful to utilize the cutting powers 
of high-speed steel, with the result that cutting feeds and 
speeds must be lowered. In addition, the older types of ma- 
chines are greatly inferior in convenience, ease, and speed of 
operation, with resultant high labor costs. Comments made 
in the article regarding the need for improved purchasing 
methods, constructive machine tool programs or budgets, and 
a better balance between rolling equipment and machine fa- 
cilities are worthy of study by railroad men interested in 
cutting down maintenance of equipment costs. 


As a measure for relief of unemployment in England, cor- 
respondents writing in the Times (London) propose as one 
worth-while activity the elimination of 


Cost of railway grade crossings. There is 
, Grade Crossing nothing particularly novel to American 
Elimination experience about such a proposal. Any 


number of American citizens each year 
write to the newspapers proposing that railway grade cross- 
ings be eliminated. The unexpected feature of the plan as 
advanced in England is that the railways be asked to con- 
tribute in proportion to the saving in annual expenditure in 
comparison with the costs of existing grade crossings. The 
remainder of the expense would be borne by the public. 
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This method is certainly a fair one. For the public there is 
greater safety and convenience and for the railway reduced 
expense in crossing protection. The public and the railways 
make the improvement and share the expense according to 
the benefit each derives from it. More work would be done 
along these lines in this country if the American people had 
this common-sense attitude toward the problem. On the 
other hand, if a great “drive” were instituted to eliminate 
grade crossings on this basis of cost-sharing, the railroads 
might find more than a few crossings where protection and 
occasional accidents are costing them enough to pay interest 
on an investment large enough to cover the cost of elimination 
with little or no contribution from the public. 


The Railway Age has from time to time referred in these 
columns to the desirability of better railway annual reports. 
There has been, however, no desire to 
No suggest that any particularly revolu- 
Revolutionary tionary changes in the ordinary 
Change methods of putting together the an- 
nual report are necessary for the de- 
sired degree of improvement. Thus far nothing has been 
suggested that is not already being done by one or a num- 
ber of roads. There are several companies, the annual 
reports of which include most of the desirable features which 
the Railway Age has tried to bring out. Among these com- 
panies may be mentioned off-hand, the Southern, the Penn- 
sylvania, the Lackawanna, the Lehigh Valley, the Delaware 
& Hudson, the Southern Pacific, ete. These reports look in 
general the same as any other annual reports. A cursory 
glance through them will show that they are presumably 
compiled in exactly the same manner and are apparently 
intended to accomplish the same results. But there is a 
difference. This is that there seems to be a better selection 
of material presented, a better co-ordination of the data of 
various sorts and a better arrangement. They seem much 
easier to use. The basic details that one looks for in an 
annual report seem more readily available and there is given 
in general a more adequate idea of what really took place 
on the railroad during the period which it purports to cover, 
or indeed, of what is taking place at the time the report is 
published, should its publication, perchance, follow some 
time after the close of the year. The stockholder, the bond- 
holder or the investigator, whoever he may be, does not read 
an annual report to pass the time or for his intellectual 
betterment. He reads it because he wants certain informa- 
tion concerning his investment or concerning the railroad 
which he is studying. He will be much better pleased if this 
information is handy and clear and if there is enough of it 
without too much extraneous matter. It does not seem to 
require a revolutionary change to improve annual reports 
so as to bring about this simple result. 


Steel, the great structural material of the twentieth century, 
has two undesirable qualities for certain classes of service 
in that it is relatively heavy, and cor- 


Desirable rodes rapidly when exposed unpro- 
Qualities tected to the weather. It was at first 
of Metal supposed that steel cars would last 


almost indefinitely but experience 
quickly proved the error of this idea. Steel freight cars in 
particular cannot always be kept painted. The plates rust 
and deteriorate in a few years, this action being greatly 
hastened by the formation of acids in the case of certain 
cars such as those hauling high-sulphur coal. In locomotive 
service the steel is usually protected from rust by paint or 
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oil, but the weight here presents a serious problem. Heavy 
reciprocating parts cannot be properly counterbalanced, 
with resultant loss of engine efficiency and an undesirable 
pounding action on the locomotive frames and rails. The 
advantages of lightness combined with strength in locomo- 
tive motion work is apparent, and mechanical engineers are, 
therefore, watching with marked interest the development of 
a new aluminum alloy which weighs one-third as much as 
steel, and has a tensile strength and physical characteristics 
approaching those of mild steel. This alloy, known as 
Duralumin, is also being experimented with as a material 
for car doors. It offers strong resistance to the action of 
air and water and promises to effect important economies 
when used in structures requiring strength and subject to 
weather conditions. Other physical advantages of im- 
portance are the ease with which it can be forged, hot- 
worked, heat-treated and machined. Duralumin is being 
made in America by two companies, holding licenses under 
the Chemical Foundation. The cost of manufacturing it as 
now produced is so high as to confine it practically to the 
automotive field in which high premiums are paid for the 
combination of light weight, strength and resistance to 
atmospheric action. As the methods of production are im- 
proved, however, it is quite possible that the cost may be de- 
creased so that it will be economical to use Duralumin in 
the construction of certain parts of cars and locomotives. 


The recent action taken by the Chesapeake & Ohio in ap- 
pointing a superintendent of water service with system 
jurisdiction is a development of more 
The C. & O.’s_ than ordinary interest. While not a 
New new thing in railway operation (simi- 
Venture lar action having been taken hereto- 
fore by other roads), it operates to 
reawaken the interest of managements, particularly those of 
properties not yet so provided, in the subject of depart- 
mentalizing this branch of service—for departmentalizing 
in effect is what the Chesapeake & Ohio has done. The rea- 
son for the institution of this change is a simple one. The 
Chesapeake & Ohio discovered what other roads have dis- 
covered; that the accustomed method of handling its water 
supply, however satisfactory it may have appeared in theory, 
was not working to perfection in practice. A detailed investi- 
gation made by a specialist in railway water supply, with 
the co-operation of the engineering, operating and mechanical 
departments, disclosed flagrant instances of water waste. It 
disclosed the presence of equipment unsuited or inadequate 
for present needs. It disclosed uneconomical methods of op- 
eration. It disclosed, in short, all the weaknesses to be antici- 
pated in a water supply, the responsibilities for the upkeep, 
operation and expansion of which are divided. In such a 
condition the water supply was satisfactory to no depart- 
ment. It constituted a serious leak in expenditures and in- 
vited overhauling. In appointing a superintendent of water 
service it is plainly the belief of the Chesapeake & Ohio 
that a pressing need exists for a departmentalization in this 
branch of railway enterprises exemplified by an officer free 
to devote his entire attention to the subject and in a position, 
with his staff, to work with the various departments and to 
supervise those operations which call for specialized train- 
ing. The Chesapeake & Ohio has taken a wise step in thus 
departmentalizing its water supply and with the support of 
the management and the co-operation of all departments con- 
cerned, the company will profit greatly by the arrangement; 
an observation which would seem to deserve serious consid- 
eration by the managements of other roads, particularly 
when it is known that the findings made on the Chesapeake 
& Ohio were impressive enough not only to command the 
attention of the president, but of the directors as well. 
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Carry Out the Rate- 
Making Provisions 


T= most interesting and important question immediately 
pending with respect to regulation of railways is the 


‘question of what policy the Interstate Commerce Commission 


is going to follow in the future under the rate-making pro- 
visions of the Transportation Act. The time has at last 
come when nobody can seriously contend that the commis- 
sion cannot so administer these provisions as to enable the 
railways to earn a “fair return.” The commission held in 
1920 that a fair return at that time would be 6 per cent on 
the valuation then made by it. It more recently held that 
from March 1, 1922, 534 per cent would be a fair return. 
The railways have never in a single month since the Trans- 
portation Act was passed three years ago earned as much 
net return as the act and the commission itself have said 
would be reasonable. When, we respectfully ask, does the 
commission intend to begin to so regulate rates as to enable 
the railways to earn a fair return? 

The Transportation Act puts upon the railway manage- 
ments the responsibility of honestly, efficiently and eco- 
nomically managing the railways. It puts upon the Interstate 
Commerce Commission itself the responsibility of so regulat- 
ing the rates that they will earn a fair return. It says that 
“the commission shall initiate, modify, establish or adjust 
such rates so that carriers as a whole (or in groups) will 
under honest, efficient and economical management and 
reasonable expenditures for maintenance of way, structures 
and equipment earn an aggregate net annual income equal, 
as nearly as may be, to a fair return upon the aggregate 
value of the railway property.” ‘This does not say that 
the commission “may” thus fix rates, or that it “shall” so 
fix them if the railways ask it to. It is an explicit direction 
from Congress to so fix the rates that they will yield a “fair 
return,” and the language used, especially the word “‘initiate,”’ 
shows that it would be the lawful duty of the commission to 
so fix the rates even if neither the railways nor anybody 
else asked it to. Congress, as the language of the law 
shows, gave the commission these instructions, not for the 
benefit of the railways, but for the benefit of the public. 
The reason why it gave the commission these instructions 
is made plain by the requirement that in determining what 
will be a fair return the commission “shall give due con- 
sideration to the transportation needs of the country.” 

The commission made a conscientious effort when it 
granted the advances in rates in 1920 to carry out these 
provisions in the spirit in which they were enacted. The 
great decline of prices and depression in business temporarily 
defeated this effort. In the early part of 1922, in spite of 
the fact that the railways never in a single month had earned 
what the law and the commission itself had said would be 
fair, and in spite of the fact that commodity prices and 
railroad traffic were increasing, the commission made a 
general reduction of rates. In consequence, although the 
railways handled a large business during the last year, and 
although it was the third year since the Transportation Act 
was passed, the railways went through the year with a net 
return about $400,000,000 less than the commission held 
would have been reasonable. We have now had three years 
of the Transportation Act during which the commission has 
never approached giving full effect to its rate-making 
provisions. 

Of course the answer made is that conditions have been 
“abnormal.” But the excuse of “abnormal” conditions 
cannot fairly be used indefinitely. Furthermore, all the 
conditions used as arguments for the reductions of rates 
made in the latter part of 1921 and the first half of 1922 
have changed. The prices of practically all commodities 
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have advanced substantially and railroad freight business 
has increased to a record breaking amount. Therefore, the 
conditions have become such that rates can, without any 
injustice to anyone, be so dealt with as to enable the railways 
to earn a fair return, and that they cannot be otherwise 
dealt with without doing injustice to the railways, disregard- 
ing the plain provisions and intent of the law and hindering 
the expansion of railway facilities which is required in the 
public interest. 

We are not advocating an advance in rates. We are 
inclined to believe that if no reductions of the existing rates 
are made the railways in a comparatively short time, if the 
volume of traffic continues to be large, will become able to 
earn the average return that the commission has held would - 
be fair. But there are those, especially certain western state 
railroad commissions, that are appearing before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and demanding further reductions 
of rates. Those who are doing this are demanding in effect 
that, after the railways for three years have never earned 
the net return which the law and the commission have said 
would be fair, the commission shall disregard the plain 
provisions of the law and its own past public findings re- 
garding a fair return, and render decisions which would 
continue to make it impossible for the railways to earn a 
fair return and to provide the country with the increased 
means of transportation which it needs. 

It may be said that public opinion in some parts of the 
country as expressed at the recent election demands further 
reductions of rates and that unless they are granted the 
Transportation Act will be emasculated or repealed. But 
the Interstate Commerce Commission receives its instructions 
from the law which it administers, and it would be far better 
to have the law faithfully carried out even though this 
resulted in its repeal than to have it disregarded and nulli- 
fied because of fear that it might be repealed. 


What Government Control - 
Cost the Taxpayers 


LTHOUGH on March 1 it will be three years since the 

railways were returned to private operation it is: still 
impossible to say how much government control of railroads 
will finally cost the taxpayers of the United States, but 
statistics now available show that the total will be approxi- 
mately $1,700,000,000.. The recent annual report of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission gives information regard: 
ing this matter that has attracted less attention than it de- 
serves. 

When Walker D. Hines retired as director general of 
railroads in 1920 he estimated the total deficit which had 
been incurred during the 26 months of actual government 
operation at $900,478,756. Mr. Hines’ estimate was based 
upon the assumption that the railways would not be able 
to substantiate their claims for large indemnities because of 
failure of the government adequately to maintain their prop- 
erties. The railways, however, have been able to present 
such conclusive evidence of under-maintenance that the Rail- 
road Administration has allowed claims upon this ground 
amounting to $125,428,810 and officially estimates that addi- 
tional claims that will have to be allowed will amount to 
$97,167,664. The Interstate Commerce Commission esti- 
mates that it will have to allow claims of the short line rail- 
roads for deficits incurred in the first six months of govern- 
ment control which will add $15,000,000 to the forgoing 
amounts. The expenses incurred by the Railroad Adminis- 
tration from March 1, 1920, to January 1, 1922, in collect- 
ing the data and carrying on the negotiation, incidental to 
effecting settlements of the accounts of the government with 
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the railways arising from government operation amounted 
to $3,445,222. These items total $1,141,520,452, as the 
deficit already chargeable to government operation during the 
26 months ending March 1, 1920. 

When the railways were returned to private operation 
they were incurring larger deficits than ever before because 
of failure of the Railroad Administration to make sufficient 
advances in rates to cover the increased expenses. In addi- 
tion demands of the employees were pending for large ad- 
vances in wages which subsequently were granted by the 
Railroad Labor Board. Therefore, the government continued 
the guarantees for a period of six months. The Interstate 
Commerce Commission in its recent annual report estimated 
at $536,000,000 the amount that the government will have 
to pay the railway companies to reimburse them for the de- 
ficits incurred during these six months. We arrive then at 
the following result: 


Deficit due to 26 months of government operation.......... $1,141,520,452 
Deficit under guarantees for first six months under private 

EE 5 cng aaa eke Seas BLEU AN eneeNe See en ekwnee wie 536,000,000 
Total deficit due to government control...............065 1,677,520,452 


When all the settlements are finally made with the rail- 
way companies the total deficits incurred as a result of the 
government having taken over the railroads, and which the 
taxpayers will have had to pay, probably will be even larger 
than this. The average for the 26 months of actual govern- 
ment operation will be about $44,000,000 a month and the 
average for the entire 32 months during which the railways 
were guaranteed the “standard return” will be about $52,- 
000,000 a month. 

The country’s first experience with government operation 
of its railroads has been an expensive one for everybody, 
but most expensive of all for the taxpayer. 


Modernize Tie 
Purchasing Methods 


HE railways spend more money for ties than for any 

other item of material except fuel. They buy more 
than one hundred million ties annually for renewals and 
additions, for which they pay out more than $150,000,000. 
If the labor of inserting them in the track is included, these 
figures are increased by one-third. In other words, over 
three cents of every dollar which the railways earn goes 
for ties. Surely an expenditure of this magnitude deserves 
the most careful attention to insure that the maximum value 
is secured. Yet the railways buy few materials less 
systematically. 

Because of their magnitude, tie contracts always have 
been prizes much sought after. A generation ago their 
allotment was commonly considered to be a prerogative of the 
railway president. Competition was limited or non-existent. 
Timber was plentiful and the ties produced were in general 
of excellent quality. There was, therefore, little occasion 
. for either the purchasing or the using department—the main- 
tenance-of-way department—to give much attention to the 
selection or inspection of the ties. Maintenance officers con- 
fined their activities primarily to the determination of the 
number required and the purchasing department to their 
distribution over the system. 

With the development of the railways, however, and the 
necessity for greater specialization and centralization of 
work, the buying of ties has been turned over to the pur- 
chasing department on most roads, with little or no sugges- 
tion from the chief executives, and is now handled as a 
regular part of the work of the buying organization. This 
change is to be commended for it has tended to remove 
abuses, or the appearance of abuses, which existed in the 
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past. However, the purchase of ties has not yet been raised 
to the plane that the magnitude of expenditure for this class 
of material warrants. 

This deficiency is evidenced in a number of ways. No 
single item of expense in the maintenance of the fixed rail- 
way properties approaches that of ties, yet maintenance 
officers frequently leave the selection of the kinds and grades 
of ties almost entirely to the purchasing departments. Until 
recently there has been no general definition or specification 
for a tie and now that one has been drafted it is being ignored 
or opposed by some of the roads it was designed to assist. 
The character of the inspection frequently fluctuates with 
the need for ties and the practice of “grading up” or of ac- 
cepting ties which have been rejected by another road is not 
unusual. Chief executives who are convinced of the benefits 
accruing from the purchase of standard ties are often un- 
aware of the acceptance of non-standard ties by their pur- 
chasing forces, or if aware of that condition are misled by 
pleas of peculiar or special conditions advanced as reasons 
for the failure to obtain standard ties. The deterioration of 
untreated ties in track results in large measure from the ac- 
tion of the elements, while the deterioration of treated ties 
is almost entirely mechanical. Both are practically continu- 
ous and their extent may be forecast far enough in advance 
to permit the ordering of a regular supply. Yet ties are 
purchased on a “feast or famine” policy, resulting in con- 
tinued demoralization of the tie producing and distributing 
industries and adding to the price which the railroads are 
called upon to pay. 

Few, if any, of these conditions are inherent in the prob- 
lem. They are due almost, if not entirely, to the failure of 
railway executives to appreciate the heavy losses caused by 
haphazard and archaic methods of tie purchase. The op- 
portunities for savings are so large and so far-reaching that 
they should challenge the attention of every alert railway 
management at the present time when it is considering its 
tie requirements for 1923 and later years. 


The Problem of the 
Port of New York 


N° ONE THING of late has been a greater indication of the 

need of intelligent public relationship work on the 
part of railroads than the present status of the eastern roads 
in regard to the Port of New York. Today the railroads 
entering the area of that port are, admittedly, in an un- 
pleasant and embarrassing situation. They have now to ap- 
pear before the Interstate Commerce Commission at a hear- 
ing where it will be decided what jurisdiction that body 
has in this situation and what shall be done towards enforc- 
ing the co-operation of the railroads and the Port Authority. 
Up to this time, the railroads have had little to say and the 
Port Authority much. While it may seem a little harsh 
to say, the present situation is largely the result of there 
having been involved six able men, all good and active pub- 
licists, but without actual railway experience on the one 
hand, and the heads of nine railroads, all good and active 
railway operating men but without much publicity ex- 
perience, on the other hand. Both sides have a case and 
both cases appear soundly based if, for the moment, one 
forgets the elaborations which the Port Authority has incor- 
porated into its plan. 

The Port of New York is an evident, tangible reality to 
the public in and around New York City, many.of whom 
cross some of its water at least twice daily. To the layman, 
the commuter, for instance, who rides back and forth on the 
ferry boats, not to speak of the task of dodging traffic on 
West street, the port does not look very efficient and neither 
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does it to the more experienced observer. As a matter of 
fact, it could never be considered as a model for other ports 
to pattern after but nevertheless it does function and pro- 
duce results. However, this outward appearance makes it 
very easy to sway public opinion to the extreme view of be- 
lieving that it is utterly inefficient and should be completely 
wiped out and old methods replaced by new ones. Perhaps 
so, and perhaps not—however, it should be recalled that eco- 
nomical and efficient railroad operation is neither attained 
overnight nor over a year. It comes from hard and pains- 
taking study followed by such changes as are economically 
sound and financially possible. Does the public realize 
this? It does not, and no one will ever take the trouble to 
keep it informed correctly unless the railroads do it. 

Naturally, the Port Authority believes its “comprehensive 
plan” to be about the last word for the solution of the 
port problem. The roads do not. Chief among the criticisms 
they offer, are that the plan does not take care of the 
enormous increase in passenger traffic, which has occurred 
in recent years, and that the proposed policies of co-ordination 
and consolidation of terminals, etc., will destroy the only 
“goods” they have left to “sell competitively,” namely service. 
From this has grown a situation which, to many concerned, 
appears serious. Frankly, the Railway Age can see no rea- 
son for any great amount of worry in regard to the Port of 
New York or the Port Authority’s plan. We have seen too 
many beautifully bound volumes of “plans” on the book 
shelves of railroads, architects, consulting engineers, city 
engineers and others, which have come to little or nothing 
or have served purely as guides for future changes com- 
paratively small to the ultimates proposed. 

It is true that the Interstate Commerce Commission has 
been brought into the matter by the Port Authority and it 
may order the railroads to co-operate with the port body in 
following out its plan and again it may not, according to 
how ably and well the railroads present their side of the case. 
Improvement of the New York harbor does not, in our opin- 
ion, lie along the lines proposed, i. e., the unifying of 
terminals and the continued ferrying, or otherwise trans- 
porting, of cars into Manhattan, now already too congested 
in that respect. Rather, it lies along the lines of freeing 
the waterfront of its present and fast growing passenger 
traffic and the development of adequate, well arranged, and 
convenient freight terminals along the New Jersey shore 
from which delivery in Manhattan can be made direct to the 
ultimate destination, via vehicular tunnels, bridges or fer- 
ries. 

This would insure quick release of cars, prompt delivery, 
full loading of trucks and doubtless a greatly lessened vehicu- 
lar congestion in the streets of the city itself, since the pres- 
ent trucking system is notoriously inefficient because of light 
loads and long delays at piers. Thus it cannot help but appear 
that enormous and doubtfully economical expenditures are 
being proposed for terminal and other changes merely to save 
about a mile of extra truck haulage. 

If the Port Authority is really sincere—and there is no 
reason to doubt it—in its desire to have the railroads “co- 
operate” with it in the development of this port, then it in 
turn should “co-operate” with the railroads and in this re- 
spect “to co-operate” does not mean to endeavor to force the 
railroads to swallow the proposed plan in its entirety and as 
written. 


Tue Texas Hicuway Association has drawn a bill for sub- 
mission to the Texas legislature which contains a provision 
declaring that motor vehicles using the highways for hire are 
subject to all of the restrictions regarding common carriers by 
rail and must apply to the commission for a certificate of public 
necessity and convenience, to be granted only after a public 
hearing. 
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[The RatLway AGE welcomes letters from its readers and 
especially those containing constructive suggestions for im- 
provements in the railway field. Short letters—about 250 
words—are particularly appreciated. The editors do not 
hold themselves responsible for facts or opinions expressed. | 


Comparing British and American 
Methods of Consolidation 


New York City 
To THE Epiror: 

In one of your recent issues you refer to the British Rail- 
ways Act of 1921 and you say very aptly that “a study of 
British practice might be of value to railway officers in this 
country who are interested in the subject of consolidation,” 
especially in exchange of present securities for new ones. 
There are four features of that Act which are well worth 
study: (1) the ease with which all this has been done by 
Parliament as compared with the legal difficulties in this 
country; (2) the elimination of competition in service as 
well as rates; (3) the incorporation of new companies in- 
stead of continuing the old; (4) placing the basis of rates of 
the railroads not on physical value, nor cost, nor cost less 
depreciation, but on the earning power in 1913. The follow- 
ing is a synopsis of the British Act: 


By this Act (11 & 12 Geo. 5, Ch. 55), it is ordered that for 
the “more efficient and economical working” of the railroads 
in Great Britain they shall be consolidated into four companies 
on plans to be submitted by January 1, 1923, failing which a gov- 
ernment “amalgamation tribunal” shall prescribe the plans. 
Four new amalgamated companies are to be organized to take 
over the properties and issue securities in exchange for the stocks, 
bonds and debts of the old companies. 26 “constituent companies” 
now existing and 93 “subsidiary companies” are specified as in- 
cluded in the “amalgamation” into four companies (§§1, 2). The 
constituent companies may receive the new securities issued for 
their property and may hold them for not over ten years (§3). 
The “value on a net revenue earning basis” of each constituent 
company shall be considered together with “all the circumstances 
of the case” (§6). The consolidations are to go into effect on or 
before July 1, 1923, unless postponed by the “amalgamation tri- 
bunal” in which case the net receipts after that date are to be 
pooled and divided ($6). The amalgamation tribunal consists of 
three persons named in the Act and their successors appointed by 
the Crown, and such tribunal is made a “court of records.” Ap- 
peals are allowed on questions of law (§9). The “Minister of 
Transport” may order common use of “facilities,” rolling stock 
and plant, but such order shall first be considered by representa- 
tives of the railways and their experts ($16). Then there is to 
be a “rates tribunal” of three and it also is to be a court of record, 
the president to be an experienced lawyer, one member experi- 
enced in commercial affairs and the third in railway business 
(§20). In any particular case two more may be selected to act 
with the three, these two being selected, one from a body of 36 
(22 named by the President of the Board of Trade; 12 by the 
Minister of Labor; 2 by the Minister of Agriculture) and the 
other from a body of 12, named by the Minister. Appeals are 
allowed on questions of law (§24). This tribunal may fix rates 
and classifications, based on the “aggregate net revenues” in 1913 
plus 5 per cent on capital invested after that date or not remun- 
erative until after that date, but less savings effected by the 
amalgamation up to one-third thereof (§58). If any company is 
carrying on any ancillary business, not subject to the Act the in- 
come therefrom or what it should be if proper charges were made 
is to be considered in fixing the railroad rates (§58). If at any 
time the net income is in excess of the “standard revenue of the 
company” under “efficient and economic management” the rates 
shall be reduced but not to exceed 80 per cent of the excess and 
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not to prejudice the financial position of any other company. The 
20 per cent allowable increase may be cumulative. Likewise the 
rates may be increased to produce the standard revenue (§59). 
Then there are provisions for “Wages Boards” and “councils” 
of railroad officials and labor representatives. The “Central 
Board” shall consist of 8 each; the “National Wages Board” of 
6 each. Wages, hours, etc., are to be “referred” to these Boards 
(§§62-67). 

In England this Act of Parliament is a fiat and the rail- 
roads must obey. In that country no court can set aside an 
Act of Parliament as unconstitutional. In the United States 
our written Constitution very wisely controls Congress and 
hence courts may set aside unconstitutional Acts of Congress. 
In this country an Act of Congress, similar to the British 
Act, would be unconstitutional as depriving railroads of their 
property without due process of law; i.e. forcing the railroads 
to transfer their property to a consolidated company for stock 
and bonds of the latter, instead of condemning. Condemna- 
tion means an award in cash; payment cannot be made in 
stocks, bonds or other promise to pay in the future. 

Hence in the United States the same result will have to be 
accomplished in a different way, if at all. One way is the 
way now being pursued, namely, voluntary consolidation, ap- 
proved by the Interstate Commerce Commission. That way 
is slow and so far the results have been disappointing, owing 
largely to the effort to preserve competition as required by the 
Act of Congress. 

Another way and the way which in the end will probably 
be adopted, will be this same English way to the extent of the 
incorporation by Congress of several railroad corporations; 
regional in their territory; non-competitive in rates and 
service; and authorized to issue stocks and bonds in exchange 
for existing stocks and bonds, on a basis to be approved by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. The difficulty will be 
in inducing present stockholders and bondholders to ex- 
change their holdings for the new stocks and bonds. The 
inducement will have to be not a greater return (because 
the public evidently will not sanction more than a very rea- 
sonable return), but greater assurance of reasonable divi- 
dends and of interest. There are those who go to the length 
of saying that the Government, having taken control of rates 
and wages, should now take control of and be responsible 
for dividends by allowing rates to be high enough to pay 
reasonable dividends; and that this can best be accomplished 
by organizing a Federal Railroad Board and giving it sole 
control over rates, wages and dividends; the last being made 
legal by having that Board elect the boards of.directors of 
new federal railroad corporations, the stock of which shall 
be non-voting. This would place squarely on the Govern- 
ment the sole responsibility for fair rates, wages and divi- 
dends. If dividends were not paid the public would suffer 
from lack of facilities, due to unfair treatment of investors. 
You have exercised the powers; now take the responsibility. 

Consolidations are at present blocked chiefly by insistence 
on competition in service. The English have frankly 
abandoned that theory and even the American public is 
slowly realizing that competition in service is waste and 
means duplicate trains, roundabout routes, terminal monopo- 
lies increasing terminal expenses of competitive lines, dis- 
criminations and secret rebates. When the fetish of competi- 
tion is abandoned in this country, federal incorporation will 
come as the proper mode of consolidation. Practically all 
of the states are adopting the policy expressed by the New 
York Court of Appeals in 1912 when the court said (207 
N. Y. 98, 99): “It is the settled policy of the State arising 
through an extended and instructive experience to withdraw 
the unrestricted right of competition between corporations 
occupying through special consents or franchises the public 
streets and places and supplying the public with their prod- 
ucts or utilities which are well nigh necessities.” 

I fail to see why this same policy does not apply equally 
well to the railroads. WILLIAM W. Cook. 
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Blacksmiths in Utopia and 
Brakemen in America 


New York City 
To THE Eprror: 

The problem, in this industrial age, of cultivating true 
sympathetic loyalty in 100,000—or even in 5,000—railroad 
men is a tremendous one. 

As the perplexities and the bigness of the task have so 
long baffled us, let us for a moment look at the question 
in miniature.. Take the typical case of the village black- 
smith and his two helpers. The helpers believe that they 
ought to have more pay. The boss sets out to convince them 
of the reasonableness of their present wages. First, they 
must be trained in the study of balance sheets, costs, compe- 
tition, dull seasons and busy seasons, reserve funds, ob- 
solescence of tools, and so on. For the boss to tell them 
the results of his study of these questions is not enough, un- 
less they have complete confidence in his judgment, his 
honesty and his friendliness. In how many cases would this 
be true? Very few. The helpers ought to realize that a 
proprietor must maintain a little higher position in society 
than a journeyman, and that that costs money; how can he 
impart this truth? He desires a friendly attitude on the 
part of the workmen’s wives; how can he assure himself of 
this, except by a very broad, friendly permanent policy? 
He must keep this up, year after year. 

Assuming employees fully enlightened, how long will they 
remain so? The anthracite coal strike commission, 20 years 
ago, for which President Roosevelt was so greatly praised, 
did some of this enlightening, at great cost of time and 
money, and then was able to settle rates for only a short 
time—two years, if I remember correctly. In two years a 
good many of the men will forget all of the details. 

In the settlement of complicated questions with large 
numbers of men there will always be one or more points that 
must be left unsettled; and the only way we— 2ither employer 
or employee—are able to continue to live and get along com- 
fortably is by accepting the partially unacceptable. One or 
both sides will accept less than it desires because, frankly, 
life is too short to get complete justice. But in doing that, 
all of us, high and low, feel our limitations. We lack the 
courage, or the brotherliness to make a little sacrifice. We 
preach independence, but cannot muster up the grit to take 
an independent stand. We want someone to lean on. 

And the need, whether of the blacksmiths in Utopia or 
of the railroad men in America, is an arbitrator. I dislike 
to use that word, for it is only partially descriptive; but you 
have yourself used it, so I feel safe. As you have so well 
said, an arbitrator must be a man whose benevolence and 
uprightness are acknowledged by everybody; and he not 
only must issue final decisions but must be able to explain 
current details. The directors of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
(for example) should get someone else to tell the employees 
how fair and honest is the board they are working for. 
This is no reflection on the directors. A board of angels 
could not convince unwilling men, and there is always 4 
lot of unwillingness in your men. Lincoln said that no man 
was big enough to own and boss a slave. No business man 
is big enough to be able to convince 5,000 employees of his 
fairness. It is not yet proved that even Henry Ford, paying 
men double what they earn, is loved by all his employees. 
A benevolent employer, here and there, makes friends by 
profit sharing, or by gifts, or by some special arrangement; 
but that is not business. The railroads have to submit to the 
hard and always pressing conditions of the business world. 
Our problem is to combine human interest with cold busi- 
ness; and we have no good example from which to take les- 
sons except in businesses which, as compared with a big 
railroad, are almost childish in their smallness. 
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January 20, 1923 


A writer in the Railway Age, not long ago, speaking of 
loyalty of employees, quoted the golden truth “your employee 
gives you faithful service because he likes you.” How little 
do we see of this in railroad shops! Every foreman ought to 
paste that maxim in his desk, in large letters. And the 
workman must like you for something more than mere 
money. e. &. FP. 


Rattle the Chains 


San Francisco. 
To THE Epritor: 

The letter of C. E. Parks in your issue of December 16, 
in which I am thoroughly dragged over the coals for my 
article of November 18, is decidedly interesting. Unless it 
be his too-enthusiastic use of quotation marks in quoting 
(paragraph 2) what I never wrote, I have no complaint 
against being pictured as the average, not overly intelligent, 
and unthinking shipper, and being left with my “dis- 
gruntled” confreres to stew in the vile broth of our own 
concoction, over-regulation. 

Mr. Parks’ angle is distinctly that of the doctrinaire, of 
the man who has given “10 years of intense reading and 
study” to the problem, as against that of the man who for a 
like period has been in daily contact with average rail prac- 
tice. He is content to find in regulation the origin of all 
our present-day grief, while I am probing for a feasible path 
toward a solution. 

No one can outdo me in my abomination of regulation in 
all its forms and details; a bare program of rates, not exces- 
sive and not discriminatory, would cover the ground and even 
this is probably unnecessary under modern business ethics. 
But to make regulation the sole cause of all the woes to which 
the roads have fallen heir is distinctly a picture out of focus. 

The roads are still free in choosing and training their 
personnel and they have a wide and almost unexplored field 
in improving their relations with the public. Too many rail 
executives are reasonably content with regulation as they 
have it today. In effect their attitude is, “Well, we’ve worn 
these shackles quite a while now; we’re comfortably calloused 
where they hang heaviest, and after all, while they slow us 
down enormously as compared to the man who doesn’t wear 
them, still they are somewhat of a protection and we’ll never 
go far wrong as long as we have them.” 

A strenuous rattling of the chains, a healthy roar of pro- 
test from executives, from the rank and file, and finally 
by contagion from the rail customers would help tremen- 
dously in relieving the roads from the more oppressive forms 
of regulation. Intelligent and absolutely legitimate publicity 
has never yet failed to right abuses and it is a weapon lying 
ready at hand. But today the roads are largely inarticulate, 
and—worse—they are out of sympathetic contact with their 
customers, the public at large. 

We have the sorry spectacle of Capper’s team-mate from 
Kansas and the newly elected ex-dentist senator from Wis- 
consin probably courting and certainly getting from reason- 
ably conservative sources (Sunday Magazine, New York 
Times) wide publicity for their obviously puerile and prob- 
ably malicious attacks on the roads. Yet the odds are 10 to 
one that the man who wrote this story of the economic nos- 
trums so dear to the political hearts of these fledgling 
senators weuld have an exceedingly difficult task in gaining 
interviews with prominent rail executives to refute their 
views. 

But when the roads collectively come to the realization 
that wide publicity given to their problems, that a clear and 
on occasion detailed statement of their difficulties, that a real 
eltort toward intimate contact with their customers—that all 
these are in order, then they will be amazed and delighted 
to see how much they can accomplish and at what a trifling 
Cost. WINTHROP MartTIN. 
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A Real Grievance 


To THE EDITor: 

I have been greatly interested in your editorials on the 
personnel problem. I believe it is a good thing and that 
now is the time for such a department to be started. I 
presume this would include some one to search out deeds 
that are deserving of mention and see that proper record 
is made on the discipline sheets of the various individuals. 

On this road (Burlington) the Brown system of discipline 
is used. No actual time is served for offenses, but entries 
are made against the individual records from time to time 
until dismissal is warranted. I think the men believe it 
very fair. To offset these entries, however, someone should 
look up the good things the employees do and see that 
proper credit is given. I have in mind a conductor who was 
given an entry for failure to load some eggs; later, while 
this man was asleep in a way car, an icehouse nearby caught 
fire. He and the brakemen secured an engine from the 
roundhouse and pulled the cars away before any enginemen 
showed up. A small incident, perhaps, but with the egg 
entry fresh in his mind he told the superintendent about it 
and received that time worn answer that “it was your duty.” 
For the lack of thanks this company has three men who now 
never hear an alarm when company property is in danger 
and they fail to see little things that could be righted easily. 
With such a department I am sure the conductor would have 
been given proper credit. 

The recent strike has caused both the railroads, the em- 
ployees who went out on the strike and those who did not, 
to do considerable thinking and wonder if there is not a 
better way to settle their misunderstandings. I believe such 
a feeling is finding fertile ground among train and engine 
employees. A similar display on the part of the railroads 
would help to spread it. 

Good results—not only from the better feeling promoted, 
but actual returns on the money invested—could be obtained 
by providing suitable buildings at terminals equipped 
properly with railroad literature, air brake books, etc., and 
have them kept clean, not just swept out once a day. Roads 
that have the Railroad Y. M. C. A. are very fortunate. All 
the buildings I ever had to do with are small and dirty and 
everything inside in the same condition. These buildings 
should be large enough for use by all employees. In this 
way men would more likely spend their time in a more profit- 
able way than is now done. 

A good start was made on this division by having an an- 
nual picnic. It was well attended and everybody had a good 
time. A change to officials caused its abandonment. 

A trainmaster talking before employees recently said he 
believed men should be praised for the good they did just 
as they are criticised for poor work. He is the only official 
I have heard make such a statement. “A little praise now 
and then is relished by the best of men.” At least it does 
keep one in a spirit to always do his best. 

CONDUCTOR. 


Salesmanship and Service 


Cotumsta, S. C. 
To THE EprrTor: 
“Service is Prerequisite to Salesmanship” 

The article on page 1039 of your December 2 issue and 
another article along the same lines on page 1223 of your 
December 30 issue, ““Do American Railways Lack the Sell- 
ing Sense?” both bring out some good points under the head- 
ing of salesmanship. I, however, wish to take exception to 
some of the conceptions as applying to all phases of the 
railroad organizations. 

In the first place a salesman always appears in the 








role of one offering something and in most cases there is of 
necessity some argument both pro and con when a sales- 
man is trying to make a sale. The word and spirit that I 
would substitute for salesman is service courteously rendered 
—at the same time giving that personal touch which the 
world so much needs today. 

To make myself a little more easily understood I will 
refer to some things which I know from experience can be 
done in handling the public—namely, train our employees 
to make each patron feel that his business is highly appre- 
ciated whether he be a $1.00 man or a $100,000 man. I 
would go farther and have each employee feel his responsi- 
bility in dealing with the public and that his future depends 
on how he gets along with those of our patrons whom he 
serves. Another reason why service should supplant sales- 
manship is if the services in all of its branches are made of 
a high standard of efficiency, then assuming that a salesman 
could be used I am sure he would have no trouble in making 
a “deal.” 

Judging from the sense of both the articles referred to it 
is evident that reference is made in part to selling tickets. 
It has been my observation that in ninety-nine cases out of 
a hundred when any one desires to make a trip they select 
the shortest and quickest route, and in the South especially 
there is a very small percentage of the traveling public 
that does not adhere strictly to this rule. 

When it comes to routing freight business I am willing 
to concede here is an opportunity for salesmanship, but I 
do not believe that the most gifted salesman could cause a 
customer to route a car of freight against a railroad if the 
employees of such railroad had rendered him 100 per cent 
efficient courteous service. 

If service is rendered in the proper spirit salesmanship 
will follow just as naturally as the noon-day follows the 
morn. Therefore, I reiterate, service is prerequisite to sales- 
manship. 

W. F. Cooper, 


Superintendent Terminals, Southern Railway System. 


A Place To Begin To Improve 


PittsBuRGH, Pa. 
To THE EDITOR: 

Why do not our railroads get down to fundamentals? To 
the disinterested observer it is exasperating to see the per- 
sistent opportunism in our boards of directors; their constant 
ignoring of the most vital issues and their calm dependence 
on Congress, the Interstate Commerce Commission and good 
luck. Through the instrumentality of the Association of 
Executives they have done somewhat better during the past 
few months; but there is still room for a great amount of 
constructive and humane thinking on the part of the men 
who really formulate the elementary features of our railroad 
policies—the board of directors. 

The most vital issue today is the relation of employer and 
employee; or, as the common phrase has it, capital and labor. 
The railroads’ greatest need is higher efficiency; more product 
per man. A great measure of improvement in this respect 
could be effected in short order if each man—or even each 
one of the permanent employees, say two-thirds of the whole 
—could be induced to do his best. The whole problem lies 
in the question of motive; the motive in the mind of the man, 
(not the loco-motive that runs on wheels). When men do 
as well as they know how, business runs smoothly and the 
rate of progress is astonishing. If the average man’s “best” 
is today rather lower than could be wished, there is no ques- 
tion but that honest practice in carrying out a higher motive 
would soon improve him. You and other doctrinaires con- 
tinually harp on improvement in detail (with but little ef- 
fect); when, if you once get a man’s ambition and honor and 
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conscience aroused, the details will very largely take care of 
themselves. 

And there is a very simple way to go about this. I recal| 
that back about 1890, when there was a grave situation on 
the Erie, resulting in an exceedingly narrow escape from a 
strike which would have tied up the whole system, an officer 
of the road said to me that not over 10 per cent of the men 
were disaffected; the other 90 per cent were simply followers. 
A large part of the 90 per cent were at heart loyal; and they 
aided the agitators only by their neutrality—they could have 
been turned to a course of positive loyalty by a very few 
leaders. And I have noticed a similar situation in every 
strike since then. The “outlaw” strike of 1920 was perhaps 
a little different, as the go-as-you-please customs engendered 
by the war-time conditions had set a good many men to 
thinking for themselves who had all their lives been fol- 
lowers; but the principle is deep-seated; a few can always 
lead the many; and they do lead them. Every railroad of- 
ficer knows that the one essential of good relations between 
employer and employee is intimate relations. In other words, 
if the intercourse between officer and employee is regular and 
sufficient, it accomplishes its purpose. 

The remedy for our present friction is almost too simple to 
need to be stated. It is inconceivable that, after a full and 
fair discussion, thoroughly understood by all of the leading 
men on both sides, our superintendents and trainmen could 
not reach an agreement on a peaceable mode of living; with 
both conductors and enginemen, yard and road, freight and 
passenger. With intelligent and earnest men in these leading 
classes, we should have only ourselves to blame if we did 
not, through them, keep the brakemen and firemen sane and 
reasonable. And I believe the same could be said of shop- 
men, if only the policy of shop operation could be always 
conservative and stable. 

On a small division a superintendent and four train- 
masters, if given a free hand and full authority, could work 
a noticeable change in one year. If you make sure that these 
officers are themselves honorable, frank and courageous; if, 
then you assure them of the’ company’s backing for four or 
five years; and if you give them a sufficient untrammeled 
appropriation of money, (not for bribes or anything of that 
sort) so that in the beginning they can assure the employees 
of the real friendliness of the company, they can get hold 
of a good nucleus of leading employees and make friends 
of them. 

They must, of course, seek to ingratiate themselves with 
leading employees. If the leaders are not the best men in 
your force, that is a condition that must be reckoned with. 
Do not evade the issue. The superintendent who throws up 


his hands because the chief of an employees’ committee is not - 


square, or is a little slippery, is too thin-skinned for the 
twentieth century. He should reflect on the frequency with 
which the brotherhood leaders can point to something done 
by a railroad company which, in their view, is not honorable. 
The fact that the company is not dishonorable does you no 
good unless you can make a little progress in getting the 
men to believe you when you say it. F. S. D. 





THE STRIKE OF SHOPMEN on the Great Northern which began 
last July and involved more than 9,000 workers along the lin¢ 
was terminated on January 9, following a series of con 
ferences between the operating officials of the railroad and 
representatives of the Brotherhood of Railway Trainmen and 
the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers. According to the 
understanding upon which the federated shop crafts called 
off the strike, the striking employes will return to work as 
new men but they will be taken back in the order of their old 
seniority and without affecting the seniority of new men em 
ployed since the strike began. 
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Can Modern Locomotives Be Repaired Econcmically With Machinery 20 Years Old? 


i SR PIETER A RR gon ar escent teeResteg 0 


Lack of Modern Machinery Handicaps Railroads 








Net Earnings Are Reduced: by Need of Machinery to 
Repair Equipment with Desired Speed and Economy 


By E. L. Woodward 


shops and enginehouses affects net earnings in two 
ways, and is therefore of interest to the highest execu- 
tive as well as mechanical department officers. In the first 


ees SPEAKING, the machine equipment of railroad 


The erecting, boiler and blacksmith shops can in most cases 
handle more locomotive parts a month by increasing the 
force, but the machine shop is equipped with a certain definite 
number of machines which absolutely limits the number of 


place locomotive and car re- 
pair costs are bound to be 
excessive without sufficient 
heavy modern machinery, in 
proportion to the increased 
amount and size of equip- 
ment, to reduce labor costs to 
a minimum. Second, lack of 
machine facilities delays re- 
pair operations, holding 
equipment out of service in 
shops and_ enginehouses 
longer than would otherwise 
be necessary and _ cutting 
down revenue-earning hours. 
Shop machinery also repre- 
sents an investment which, in 
the present state of railroad 
het earnings and _ credit, 
shoul] be subject to the closest 


scrutiny by mechanical, purchasing and higher executive 


office s. 


The vital importance of shop machinery is indicated by 
the fact that in almost every railroad shop the output is 














RESENT machine equipment in railroad 
P shops and enginehouses averages 20 

years old. This machinery is deficient in 
amount, size, power and convenience of op- 
eration. It appreciably increases maintenance 
of equipment costs which, in 1921, were one 
and one-quarter billion dollars, or 23 per cent 
of railroad gross earnings. This article at- 
tempts to point out how serious the machine 
deficiency has become, what influences have 
brought it about, and what can be done to 
remedy it. 














rods, links, driving boxes, or 
wheels it can repair. True, 
machine shop output can be 
increased by putting on extra 
shifts, but past experience has 
shown this practice to be 
generally costly and unsatis- 
factory. Attention has been 
focused on the deficiency of 
machines more strongly than 
ever before, as a result of the 
strike and present attempts to 
secure greater shop output. 
Higher railroad officers are 
coming to realize that modern 
machinery is essential to 
.efficient shop operation, and 
jmoney spent for it is more 
than an operating expense. 
It is an investment which 


often pays better than equal investments in rolling stock. 


Modern machinery fulfills the same important function 


for the railroad as for other industries, and immense num- 
bers of machine tools are used in 403 locomotive shops, 568 


limite! by that of the machine department. Usually this car shops and 3,271 roundhouses on Class I roads in the 
depar'ment is lacking in both space and modern machinery. 
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United States. Obviously, if any considerable proportion 
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of these machines is inefficient, the total loss is correspond- 
ingly great. Over 600,000 men are employed in railroad 
shops and roundhouses, and in 1921, the latest year for 
which figures are available, the cost of maintaining equip- 
ment was one and one-quarter billion dollars, or 23 per cent 
of all the money earned by the railroads. What proportion 
of this money could be saved by scrapping present obsolete 
and worn-out shop machinery and installing modern equip- 
ment would be hard to say. If only a fraction of one per 
cent was saved, however, the figures would still assume strik- 
ing proportions. That important savings are possible is ad- 
mitted by all unbiased observers familiar with actual shop 
conditions. 


Present Machine Facilities Seriously Inadequate 


Perhaps present railroad machine tool needs can best be 
visualized by noting the relatively small amounts of money 
spent in recent years for replacing existing shop machinery 
and to provide for increased needs. The facts of the situa- 
tion will be evident from a study of Table I, showing in 
column A, the total operating expenses of the railroads each 
year for five years; column B, the money spent in repairing 
and replacing present machine equipment; column C, the 
ratio of B to A; and column D, investments in machinery 
purchased to make up deficiencies and fill increased needs. 
A longer period is not shown in this table for the reason that 
additions and betterments chargeable to capital account, 
column D, were not compiled by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission previous to 1917, and the figures for 1921 and 
1922 are not yet available. 





Taste I,—Statistics ror Crass I Carriers 


(A) (B) (C) (D) 

Total Account 302 Percentof Additions and 

For fiscal operating shop total expenses betterments to 

year ending expenses machinery =(B)=(A) shop machinery 
Dec. 31, 1917... 2,829,325,123 14,552,997 .514 6,372,825 
Dec, 31, 1918... 3,948,122,200 27;520,000 .696 7,775,692 
Dec. 31, 1919... 4,378,285,227 24,802,814 -569 11,384,145 
Dec. 31, 1920... 5,830,620,492 29,662,306 .509 7,466,414 
Dec. 31, 1921... 4,562,668,302 19,249,027 ae... érensace 





The money spent for shop machinery, column B, increased 
as operating expenses increased, reaching a maximum in 
1920 of almost thirty million dollars. With the drastic 
reduction in expenses during 1921, it was natural to econ- 
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look machinery in favor of what triay seetn to be more press. 
ing needs. Our point is that these needs have been overlooked 
so long on some roads that there are practically no needs 
more pressing. 

Referring to column D, it will be noted that the money 





Congested Heavy Machinery Bay—The Average Railroad 
Machine Shop Is Lacking in Both Space and 
Modern Labor-Saving Machinery 


spent for additional machine facilities, chargeable to capital 
account, varied from over six million in 1917 to a maximum 
of eleven million dollars in 1919, then falling off. During 
1921 and the early months of 1922, the retrenchments in 
operating expenses delayed betterment programs so that rela- 
tively few machines chargeable to additions and betterments 
were bought. 

In connection with the eleven million dollars spent in 
1919, it should be remembered that this unusually large 
amount does not properly represent a proportionate increase 
in machine tool facilities. Machine prices were then near 
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While capable of many years 
more service, this machine is so in- 
ferior in productive capacity to the 
modern engine lathe that it can be 
used economically only in small 
shops and engine houses having 
few turning operations daily. 
Other standard tools, like drills, 
planers and milling machines, 20 
years old, are even more inefficient 
compared to modern tools. 























Common Type of 20-In. Cone-Driven, Back-Geared Engine Lathe, Built About 1902 


omize as far as possible on shop expense and Account 302 
was reduced ten million dollars, or practically one-third. It 
was not only reduced but its proportion to the total operating 
expenses reached the record low point of .422, as shown in 
column C. This economy in shop machinery maintenance 


may have been, and probably was, necessary at the time, but 
it is merely a deferred expense which must be made up in 
the future. 


It is indicative of the general tendency to over- 





their high peak and probably the number of machines 
actually secured did not greatly exceed those bought in 1917 
for about one-half the price. It is certain that railroad 
investments in machinery in recent years have been insuffi- 
cient to much more than maintain existing facilities, let alone 
make up past deficiencies, or provide normal expansion 10 
care for the increasing number of heavier cars and 
locomotives. 
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The poor condition on many railroads as regards shop 
machinery is also indicated by the number of machine tool 

ograms which have been entirely cancelled or carried out 
only partially. Attention was recently directed in the columns 
of the Railway Age (page 826, November 4 issue) to a 
definite case where a railroad having four moderate-sized 
repair shops made an exhaustive study of its machine tool 
needs, and outlined a program calling for an expenditure 
of $275,000 a year for ten years. This program was 





Diameter UX,in. 
Thickness 4% in. 
Material-Annealed 
Alloy Steel Forging 














Side Rod Bushing Hole Roughed Out in 23 Minutes on a 
Modern Radial Drill. What Manufacturer 20 Years Ago 
Would Have Dreamed of Attempting Such a Job? 


initiated over two years ago and, owing to financial limita- 
tions, three machines only have been purchased in the interim. 

There are men who say by inference, if not in so many 
words, that railroad shops do not need the highest type of 
modern machine tools; that railroads always have got along 
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enable them to effect savings which will more than pay 
carrying charges on the additional investment. 


Machines 20 Years Old Cannot Push 
High Speed Tools to Capacity 


The condition of present machinery can also be appre- 
ciated from the fact that the average age of machine tools 
in the largest shop of an eastern railroad is 15 years. On 
two southern roads the machines average over 19 years old 
in each case. Unquestionably, even the simplest types of 
standard machines, such as lathes, planers, shapers, milling 
machines, drills, etc., have been improved so much in design 
during that period that railroads cannot afford to operate 
the older machines, except possibly at small isolated points 
where they will be used only two or three times a day. 

Not only is the old machinery inadequate in amount, 
power and convenience of operation, but also in size, being 
totally unsuited to handle the heavy parts entering into 
modern locomotive and car construction. During the past 
ten years alone cars have increased 11 per cent in number; 
locomotives have increased 40 per cent in number and 50 per 
cent in tractive power. Have machine facilities been in- 
creased proportionately ? 

In many shops the tremendous possibilities of high-speed 
steel in cutting the cost of machine operations cannot be 
realized because the machinery lacks sufficient power to 
work these tools. In a recent specific case, a new high-speed 
tool was being tried out in a shop of one of the most pros- 
perous roads in this country. Except for the wheel lathes, no 
machine was found in the shop capable of pushing 
this tool to anywhere near its capacity. The tool 
was adaptable to use on lathes, planers, shapers, or slotters, 
and was first tried on a small planer of ancient design, 
machining a driving box wedge. The lack of rigidity of 
the planer drive was such that the speed or feed could not 
be increased without violent chatteriag. The tool head had 
at least 3/32 in. lost motion back and forth on the cross 
feed screw, and was observed to spring back that amount 
after the completion of each cut. Sometimes considerable 
material has to be removed from the faces of shoes and 
wedges, and, with a planer of this type and present high 





This modern lathe will work 
high speed steel tools to the limit, 
tuking heavy cuts with accuracy 
and speed. Selective speed and 
feed changes are almost instantly 
obtainable, The main spindle can 
be started, stopped or reversed by 
either of two easily-reached levers. 
Wherever sufficient work is avail- 
able this machine will show im- 
portant savings over older types 
of lathes, 

















1922 Model, 20-In. Motor-Driven Engine Lathe—a Compact, Powerful, High-Production Tool 


with more or less inferior tools, and always can. There is 
just enough truth in these statements so that they cannot be 
branded as absolutely false. For the majority of machining 
operations, highly specialized productive tools are not needed. 
That does not mean, however, that so simple a tool as a 
lathe should not have ample power, rigidity and ease of 
operation. Modern lathes are sufficiently superior in these 
respects to many of the lathes now used in railroad shops to 





machinist’s wages, the cost of the operation is excessive. 

The tool was next tested on a lathe which apparently was 
far older than the shop in which it was installed. This 
lathe was driven from a countershaft and pulley, on which 
the belt slipped every time an attempt was made to increase 
the feed or speed. The back gear shaft on this lathe was 
observed to have fully % in. play in its bearings and the 
result on power delivered at low speed can readily be 
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imagined. Unfortunately, such machines are not the excep- 
tion but can be found in large or small numbers in almost 
every railroad shop in the country. 


Reasons Underlying Present Machine Deficiency 


As has been pointed out in these columns before, the 
small annual net earnings of the railroads in recent years 
has discouraged investors, so that capital needed to expand 
the railroad plant in proportion ‘to the normal expansion of 
business could not be obtained. It has been difficult to get 
new equipment and even more difficult to secure the repair 
facilities needed to maintain new equipment. This explains 
why in many cases railroad shops and enginehouses are 
equipped as at present with so many machines which are 
antiquated, inefficient and costly to operate. 

Another important reason is that mechanical department 
men have taken old machinery too much for granted, either 
entirely failing to show the managements how much money 
could be saved by the installation of modern equipment or 
else becoming discouraged after once pointing out the needs 
and getting no action. Many progressive mechanical de- 
partment men on the other hand do realize the savings 
possible by new equipment, but their hands are completely 
tied by the financial inability of the railroads to provide the 
appropriations needed. 

The comparative ease of getting money for new rolling 
stock as against new machinery has also operated to the 
disadvantage of the latter. In fact the difficulty in getting 
even small appropriations for machine tools has been so great 
that railroad men will patch, repair, weld in gear teeth, and 
frequently manufacture complete new tools in the shops, 
charging them to operating expense. Some shopmen take an 
almost unholy pride in their ability to devise ingenious 
makeshifts for some standard machine which could more 
profitably be bought. The expense of constructing these 
makeshifts in railroad shops is excessive and they are rela- 
tively unsatisfactory in operation. 


Effect of Modern High Labor Costs 


Another explanation of the generally poor condition of 
railroad shop machinery is that no longer than ten years 
ago, labor costs were fully 50 per cent less than now, and 
it was not relatively of as great importance to utilize labor- 
saving machinery. At the present time labor costs so much 
that many operations should now be done by machinery 
which formerly could profitably be performed by hand. In 
the days of cheap labor was born the pernicious idea that 
any old machine is good enough for a railroad shop, and if 
machines are not available, brawn and muscle will do about 
as well. 

It is hardly necessary to defend the need of railroad shops 
for more and betier machine tools, and such a defense would 
be absolutely unnecessary were it not that some railroad men 
of the old school have always got along with the old equip- 
ment and seem satisfied to continue the effort indefinitely. 
They forget, or at least are indifferent: to, the fact that ade- 
quate modern machinery would make their own work easier 
as well as reduce railroad labor costs. One of these men 
recently said that managements are not justified in making 
large expenditures for facilities because in the past, peak 
loads have always been handled with existing equipment. 
True, each peak was handled after a fashion, but it is a 
question how successfully and how economically it was 
handled. In practically every case revenue was lost, perish- 
ables damaged while waiting shipment and, in the rush to 
get equipment through repair shops, costs were excessive. 

There may be no justification for a plant and equipment 
able to handle with ease the peak load in any business. The 
plant should be available, however, to handle peak loads 
with a reasonable degree of efficiency and economy. _ That 
railroad equipment is not now in the latter happy condition 
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is indicated by Secretary Hoover’s recent statement that car 


shortage each year costs the general public (and the ruail- 
roads) as much as the entire annual cost of administering 
the afiairs of the federal government. One important reason 
for car shortages is lack of machinery and equipment for 
rapidly repairing cars, particularly steel cars. 

It is not maintained that every railroad shop should be 
equipped with the latest types of modern productive ima- 
chinery, but these machines should be installed wherever the 
volume of work warrants. Rugged standard types are needed 
elsewhere, and the best place for obsolete models, which 
waste valuable space and operator’s time, is undoubtedly 
the scrap pile. 

Machine Tool Budgets Should Be Prepared 

If it is admitted that railroads cannot repair equipment 
satisfactorily with present machine tool facilities, the ques- 
tion is, what can be done about it? Plainly, one important 
thing is for the mechanical departments to prepare construc- 














1902 Model Planer. 


Many Planers in Railroad Shops Are 
Older Than This Machine. They Lack the Power, Rigidity 
and Flexibility of Modern Planers and Are Costly 

To Operate on Production Work 


tive machine tool programs, or budgets, based on accurate 
figures showing the cost of new machinery, the volume of 
work to be handled, and anticipated savings. 

In establishing a budget for a certain road it was esti- 
mated recently that twenty thousand dollars per thousand 
miles of track should be spent annually for shop machinery. 
It seems more logical, however, to base machinery -purchases 
on locomotive equipment rather than mileage. This road is 
approximately 8,000 miles long, with 1,600 locomotives, and 
shop machinery having a present replacement value of 


$3,200,000. From a basis of normal deterioration and 
obsolescence, this machinery cannot be considered to have 
a useful life greater than 20 years and in order to maintain 


the plant, let alone care for increasing needs, 5 per cent 
should be retired and replaced annually. This means al 


expenditure of $160,000 per year, or $100 per locomotive 
per year. As a matter of fact, this road spent $400,000 in 
1920 for machinéry when prices were high. Had a scientific 
budget previously been in force, the railroad would have 
saved considerable money, inasmuch as it would noi have 
been necessary to buy so much machinery at the prevailing 
high prices. 
Improved Purchasing Methods Needed 

There is opportunity for a great improvement in r: lroad 

methods of purchasing machine tools, and timely ed orials 
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on this, and general machine tool subjects, have been printed 
during the past year in the Railway Age as shown in the 
following table: 


Macuine Toor Epitroriats 1n THe Rattway AGE 







Ste IE, SUNN IR oo 5: 6:4:5:6h nie 55:0 24050 Babes Mar, 25, 1922 
ee ere eae eer ee re April , 1922 
The Wheel Lathe a Barometer of Shop Efficiency........ April 22, 1922 
‘Specialized vs. Wide-Raage Machines............ -.- April 29, 1922 
How Low Should Machine Tool Prices Go?........ aos May 13, 1922 
Car Wheel Grinding Effects Savings.......... ane May 20, 1922 
Possibilities of High Speed Tools Not Realized. May 27, 1922 


The Ultimate Cost of Poor Tools.............. at June 3 
Forging Machines Demonstrate Value.. eee Tune 16, 1922 
Increased Use of Grinding Machines...............-02- June 17, 1922 


Machine Equipment for Engine Terminals.............. June 19, 1922 
Have Planers Outlived Their Usefulness?.............. June 20, 1922 
Milling a Production Machine Operation................ June 21, 1922 
Must a Machine Tool be Operated Continuously?........ June 21, 1922 
A Word for and to Purchasing Agents.............ce0e0. July 1, 1922 
Back Up the Feol ‘Committers ci... oo nicics coe cn coe sicsigns July 8, 1922 
Cost of Selling Machines to Railroads...............+.. July 15, 1922 
ee RR ae Bee anaemia he Aug. , 1922 
pee ee ES ee ee ee een rue Aug. 12, 1922 
Is Your Oil Burning Equipment Efficient?.............. Aug. 19, 1922 
Are Modern Machine Methods Fully Utilized?.......... Aug. 26, 1922 
Poor Toaks AlWage B. TEAMANRR so 6:o:bcccc cveccwonces ses Sept. 2, 1922 
Use of Antiquated Machinery Justified—Sometimes...... Sept. 16, 1922 
en eS Re rr rr nee Sept. 23, 1922 
Haggling Over Material Prices Does Not Pay.......... Sept. 30, 1922 
Manufacturers Offer Valuable Engineering Service...... Oct. 7, 1922 
Three Machine Option Criticized...........ccecscceees Oct. 21, 1922 
Lump Buying of Machine Tools...........ss0ccsscccces Oct. 28, 1922 
A Constructive Machine Tool Program—Its Fate........ Nov. 4, 1922 
Brand_versus Analysis Buying of Tool Steel............ Dec. 2, 1922 
Care Needed in Buying Used Machinery............... Nov. 18, 1922 


Railroad methods of purchasing machine tools have been 
criticized in three ways and with some justification. These 
include lump buying, the three-machine option and placing 
too much emphasis on price as opposed to quality. A rail- 
toad machine tool is an investment in which first cost is 
entirely secondary to the amount and kind of service rendered. 
With the present competition in the machine tool industry, 
price is a fairly accurate measure of serviceability and, since 
machine tools are used 15 or 20 years or more, productive 
capacity is far more important than first cost. The present 
practice of placing big shop equipment orders with one large 
manufacturer or dealer is objectionable because no one dealer 
represents all the best lines in the country and, in order to 
quote a lump sum lower than the ‘total aggregate bid, he 
must include some machines not of the first quality. Con- 
sidering machine tools as an investment, each one should 
receive separate consideration and be purchased in accordance 
with the individual needs. 

Regarding the common practice of requiring the mechani- 
cal department to specify at least three makes of each type 
of machine tool desired, the objection to this practice is that 
any tool with outstanding features, or superior quality, is 
apt to have a somewhat higher price. Although the dif- 
ference in performance may pay many times over for the 
comparatively slight difference of first cost, the purchasing 
department has no means of gaging the value of such dif- 
ferences and so places the order for the cheapest of the three 
tools pronounced acceptable. Unless mechanical departments 
have the privilege of specifying a particular make of tool, 
provided the difference of price is no more than a fair 
differential over the next best machine in the class, the rail- 
roads will rarely get the most efficient tools but will receive 
only the second or third best. Furthermore, they are apt to 
pay nore than the inferior tools are really worth. 

In large repair shops and enginehouses where productive 
capacity is of first importance, the high-duty machine is a 
paying investment at any price within reason. It is not 
maintained that in relatively small shops and terminals 
modern machines of the most improved type are needed. The 
solution of the problem is to leave the selection of machines 
in the hands of the mechanical department. Knowing the 
iepropeiasanl available and being responsible for main- 
tenance of equipment costs, the mechanical department 
should not be debarred from specifying the best machine of 
a given type on the market if it feels that conditions warrant 
such action. 

The arguments presented above hold also for the purchase 
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of second-hand machines. The objections to second-hand 
machinery are that the first and best use has generally been 
obtained, and it is difficult to detect worn or defective parts. 
The railroads already have enough worn-out machinery in 
repair shops and enginehouses without installing machines 
which have already given their best service. Second-hand 
machinery should be purchased only with the greatest care, 
after a thorough detailed inspection. 


Conclusion 


It is vital that railroad executives and mechanical officers 
should appreciate more fully the present deficiency of shop 
machinery. Comprehensive machine tool programs, based 
on accurate cost figures and taking into account all overhead 
charges, should be prepared and presented to the manage- 
ments in a concrete, readily understood form. With per- 
sistent effort along this line, the results in improved machine 
equipment of railroad shops will soon be evident, resulting 
in important reductions of maintenance-of-equipment costs. 


I. C. C. to Investigate Efficiency 
and Economy of Management 


NOTHER investigation of far-reaching importance, in- 
A volving the efficiency and economy of management of 

common carriers, was announced by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission on January 11, pursuant to an order 
entered on January 9, Docket No. 14,556. 

“Sections 12 and 15 (a) of the interstate commerce 
act being under consideration, and the commission desiring 
to know whether expenditures of carriers by railroad sub- 
ject to the act for the maintenance of equipment have been 
reasonable, and to keep informed as to the manner and 
method in which the business of such carriers is conducted 
with especial reference to the furnishing of car service, and 
to have full and complete information necessary to perform 
its duties; and having under consideration the question as 
to the efficiency and economy of management of such car- 
riers; with a view to making such order or orders as may 
be appropriate under the interstate commerce act” it was 
ordered that the commission, on its own motion and without 
formal pleading, enter upon a proceeding of inquiry and 
investigation into and concerning: 

(a) whether expenditures by such carriers for the main- 
tenance of equipment have been reasonable; 

(b) the manner and method in which the business of 
such carriers is conducted with especial reference to the 
furnishing of “car service’; and, 

(c) whether the courses adopted by such carriers in the 
maintenance of equipment and in providing “car service” 
have been efficient and economical, and whether the service 
provided has been reasonably adequate. 

All common carriers by railroad subject to the interstate 
commerce act were made respondents to this proceeding, 
and it was assigned for hearing at such times and places as 
the commission may hereafter direct. 

The Section 12 of the interstate commerce act referred to, 
authorizes the commission “to inquire into the management 
of the business of all common carriers subject to this act” 
and directs it to “keep itself informed as to the manner and 
method in which the same is conducted.” Section 15-a is 
the one which directs the commission to so adjust rates that 
the carriers will ‘under honest, efficient and economical 


management and reasonable expenditures for maintenance” 
earn a net railway operating income equal as nearly as may 
be to a fair return. 





Group Life Insurance 


on the L..& N. E. 


HE LeHIGH & New ENGLAND RAILROAD announced 

on January 1 to the supervisory and clerical em- 

ployees of the road that the company had made a con- 
tract with the Aetna Life Insurance Company, of Hartford, 
Conn., for group insurance, to cover life and total disability, 
for the benefit of these employees; and Vice-President Rollin 
H. Wilbur advises that the plan has already been accepted by 
a sufficient number of employees to put it into effect; that is, 
to comply with legal requirements as to the necessary per- 
centage of each class of employees. 

The number of persons on the Lehigh & New England 
eligible for admission to the insurance plan is 358, including 
executives and officers of all departments; trainmasters, 
yardmasters, dispatchers, foremen, supervisors, storekeepers, 
agents, weighmasters, special agents, traveling firemen, 
traveling engineers, engineering department engineers and 
employees, all clerical forces, including agents’ clerks, car 
checkers, freight checkers, yard clerks, transfer clerks, engine 
dispatchers, telegraphers and towermen. 

The amount of insurance is graduated by length of service 
and by the amount of the employee’s salary. For example, 
one receiving $200 a month and who has been in the service 
over four years, will be insured for $1,750; one receiving 
$150 a month and the same length of service, $1,200; one 
receiving over $250 a month and having been in the service 
10 years will be insured for $5,000. The minimum, for an 
employee in the service one year and receiving less than $150 
a month, is $1,000. The cost to the employee is 60 cents 
a month for each $1,000 of insurance. No medical examina- 
tion is required. Employees temporarily furloughed through 
no fault of their own, or who lie off on account of illness, 
may have the insurance continued. The insurance is one- 
year renewable, group life insurance, and is subject to change 
or cancellation at the discretion of the railroad company. 

The circular of the Delaware & Hudson Company, giving 
free life insurance to employees, was published in the Rail- 
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way Age of January 14, 1922, page 182; and the plan of the 
New York, New Haven & Hartford for insurance for the 
benefit of supervisory and subordinate officers in the trans- 
portation, mechanical and maintenance-of-way departments 
of that road, was noticed in the Railway Age of September 16 
last, page 501. On the New Haven the number eligible un- 
der the offer was 2,596, and of these 2,568 accepted. 


Freight Car Loading 


Wasuincton, D. C 
REIGHT CAR LOADING during the week ended January 6, 
Fk which included the New Year’s Day holiday, totaled 
770,303, which was an increase of 170,870 as compared 
with the corresponding week of last year, and an increase 
of 72,662 as compared with the corresponding week of 1921. 
The loading was heavier by 60,000 than during the preced- 
ing week, which included the Christmas holiday, and the 
loading was, therefore, heavy for the season of the year, as 
it has been for some time. Increases as compared with the 
corresponding weeks of last year were shown in the loading 
of all classes of commodities and in all districts. Coal load- 
ing exceeded that for the corresponding week of the year 
before by 52,000 cars and there was also an increase of 66,- 
000 in the loading of miscellaneous freight. 

The freight car shortage was reduced during the week 
ended December 31 to 82,927 cars, including 38,397 box 
cars and 36,525 coal cars. There were also surpluses 
amounting to 14,981. 

Freight traffic in November was the heaviest for that 
month in history, according to reports compiled by the 
Bureau of Railway Economics, amounting to 38,046,185,- 
000 net ton-miles, an increase of slightly more than 30 per 
cent over the same month in 1921, and an increase of 2 
per cent over the same month in 1920. 

For the period January 1 to January 7, the car shortage 
was further reduced to 73,285, including 29,154 box cars 
and 34,243 coal cars, while the surplus had increased to 
20,426. 








REVENUE FREIGHT LOADED 


Summary—A.tt Districts, CoMparison OF Totats Tuts Year, Last Year, Two Years Aco. 
? 2 


Grain 


and grain Live 
Districts Year products stock Coal Coke 
DD nd seieuekceeede 1923 8,195 3,285 55,249 2,667 
1922 6,385 2,571 32,809 1,635 
PE Sivas Vai'eas0s 1923 3,335 2,815 53,284 6,821 
1922 2,875 2,754 38,211 3,340 
DE, a cane avanede 1923 189 61 17,490 532 
1922 304 69 17,200 197 
EE Sentcdchawae we 1923 3,252 2,214 23,708 1,103 
1922 3,483 1,993 18,352 400 
Northwestern .......... 1923 14,352 9,923 9,806 1,345 
1922 12,317 7,471 8,103 974 
Central Western........ 1923 11,491 11,051 22,141 412 
1922 10,612 8,407 17,602 218 
Southwestern .......... 1923 4,684 2,337 6,068 148 
1922 4,049 1,952 3,245 108 
Total West. Dists....... 1923 30,527 23,311 38,015 1,905 
1922 26,978 17,830 28,950 1,300 
Total all roads........ 1923 45,498 31,686 187,746 13,028 
1922 40,025 25,217 135,522 6,872 
1921 39,088 31,127 191,233 10,871 
Increase compared...... 1922 5,473 6,469 52,224 6,156 
Decrease compared...... 1922 ities Uwe  « Sicedwate >, “ieccees 
Increase compared...... 1921 6,410 wee. Saleeeas 2,157 
Decrease compared...... PG... Siieces . << :eeenes oor 
pS, See ere 1923 45,498 31,686 187,746 13,028 
le RRR ee 1922 45,931 26,188 173,378 12,108 
BM Bead ory wdecteanues 1922 50,802 30,934 181,325 13,243 
Oi a cca asenevtes ves 1922 51,004 39,148 198,510 13,226 
ee: Bevecesecdeseesen 1922 55,608 38,170 200,505 13,051 
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40,710 4,031 171,158 i S| eee 599,433 , 
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Commission Finds Coal Industry Overdeveloped 


Too Many Mines and Miners and Irregularity of Demand 


Fundamental Causes of Instability 


and irregularity of the demand for coal are the funda- 

mental causes for its instability, underlying the im- 
mediate causes of periods of scarcity and high prices—labor 
difficulties and transportation deficiency—is the conclusion 
reached by the United States Coal Commission in its pre- 
liminary report submitted to Congress on January 15, as it 
was directed to do by the law creating it. The com- 
mission, of which John Hayes Hammond is chairman, does 
not attempt to express its views or recommendations at this 
time upon the controversial questions involved in its investi- 
gation of the coal business, one of which it says is “whether 
there should be cars sufficient to supply the needs of the 
whole country at a peak demand,” but it has endeavored to 
confine itself in this report to giving the facts and expressing 
its opinions only after complete investigation and deliberate 
thought. 

To acquaint itself with the phases of the industry it has 
devoted much time to conferences with and has received 
reports from representative mine operators, officials of the 
miners’ union, wholesalers, retailers, experts on transporta- 
tion and storage of coal and committees representing the rail- 
road and public utilities. While much of the report is de- 
voted to a discussion of the problem of “car shortage” the 
commission indicates a clear recognition of the fact that in- 
adequacy of transportation is not the fundamental problem 
but is relative to the irregularity in the demand for co2l and 
that in times of shortage a 100 per cent car supply based on 
the present mine ratings would create both a car surplus and 
a coal surplus. 


[na OVERDEVELOPMENT of the coal mining industry 


The report says that the coal industry “in reality includes’ 


three interrelated industries—mining, transportation and 
marketing,” and after pointing out that railroads consume 
28 per cent of the bituminous output, it shows the close 
interdependence between the railroads and the coal business 
by saying: 

“Because the railroads are the largest customers of the 
bituminous industry, and because cdal—anthracite and bitu- 
minous—constitutes one-third of the railroads’ freight the 
problems of the two are closely interwoven and their inter- 
ests interdependent. Not only does irregularity in coal out- 
put mean serious fluctuations in revenue but excessive ir- 
regularity imposes impossible traffic demands on the rail- 
roads. On the other hand, interference with rail transporta- 
tion means a corresponding stoppage of output for the 
mines and shortage of fuel for the consumer. No solution 
of the coal problem can be found that does not recognize 
this community of interest between coal and transportation. 
But this community, of interest, though simply stated, is not 
simple upon examination. The movement of coal by rail 
and water is complicated by variations in freight rates, 
arbitrary differentials, and competition between different 
coals and between carriers. 

“Combined charges of the railroad, the wholesaler, and 
the retailer in most localities exceed the price of the coal at 
the mines. Therefore it is readily seen that the problem 
whether the transportation and marketing charges are just 
and fair is of the utmost concern to the consumers of coal. 

“The widespread public dissatisfaction with the service 
rendered by the coal industry is not confined to matters of 
shortage and price, for a train of unfortunate consequences 
has followed those recurring periods of scarcity: Deteriora- 
tion in the quality of fuel delivered; congestion of railway 
traffic, necessitating the neglect of other freight to give 
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Wasuincton, D. C. 
preference to coal, to the serious harm of other business; 
and breakdown of mutual confidence of producers and con- 
sumers of coal as expressed in the customary contractual 
relations. 

“There are certain mines which contract a part of their 
potential output, reserving the balance for spot coal. These 
operators guard themselves against car shortage by clauses 
which compel them to fill their contracts only in proportion 
to the relative car supply. So in recent years, when specu- 
lators with contracts could get only a partial supply of cars, 
say 60 per cent, they would use only that percentage of avail- 
able cars for deliveries upon their contracts, while the other 
cars would be used for spot coal; that is, they prorate their 
contracts with the sole purpose of having free coal for a 
higher spot market. 

“The record of production and distribution of coal in re- 
cent years may be summed up in the word ‘instability,’ and 
this instability in the supply of one of the most fundamental 
of all raw materials has been an important cause in un- 
settling business and in delaying the return of normal times.” 

After a discussion of labor difficulties the report also says: 

“When work was resumed and the mines were once more 
turning out their product, it was found that the increased 
output could not be distributed apace with production, for 
the effect of one cessation of labor was not so quickly 
remedied as the other, and not even yet has the transporta- 
tion equipment been restored to its former condition. With 
the shortage of coal and lack of railway facilities the fall 
season opened with general bidding for the supply on hand. 
Prices were forced up with the obvious effect on the public.” 


Car Shortage 


Under the head of “Car Shortage,” the report says: 

‘“‘An opinion commonly expressed before the commission is 
that the primary cause of scarcity and high prices of coal 
is transportation deficiency. 

“There have been recurring periods of car shortage, and 
such periods have generally been accompanied by high prices 
of coal. There are many other causes for the inadequacy of 
transportation beside the absence of cars, such as lack of 
motive power, congestion of yards, terminal facilities, or 
gateways, single tracks where double tracks are needed, in- 
ability to co-ordinate movement of boats and cars at ports, 
strikes of railway labor, and severe winter storms tempo- 
rarily blockading traffic. Any one of these elements may 
be responsible for what to the operator at a mine seems 
a simple shortage of cars. 

“Car shortage occurred at intervals before the war, but 
since 1916 it has appeared more frequently and for longer 
periods, and its effects upon prices and coal supply have 
been more serious. This increase in transportation disability 
as a factor interfering with the movement of coal is in part 
due to the depreciation of equipment under the strain of war 
and labor complications. This important subject—inad- 
equacy of railroad equipment—is under careful study by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission as well as by this com- 
mission, and it is hoped that definite findings and recom- 
mendations can be made later. 

“The so-called car shortage is not always due to in- 
sufficient coal-carrying equipment alone. In part it has been 
due to an overload upon the transportation system beyond 
what that system could reasonably or properly be expected 
to bear. The period of coal shortage and high prices from 
the middle of 1916 to March, 1918, was marked by almost 
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continuous complaint of lack of cars at the mines. But the 
volume of traffic thrown upon the roads as a result of the 
war exceeded anything in their previous history, and when 
by the summer of 1918 adequate preparation had been made 
to handle the traffic all current requirements for coal were 
met and an unprecedented surplus accumulated in storage. 


Overloads Placed on Railroads 


“In the next period of shortage—November, 1919, to late 
1920—the roads were called upon to make up for six weeks’ 
stoppage in coal production caused by a nation-wide miners’ 
strike. On November 1, 1919, the union bituminous miners 
stopped work, and when they resumed, on December 13, the 
movement of coal was 26,000,000 tons behind the previous 
year. The railroads were then asked to make up the deficit 
and to do it on top of the regular current movement of coal 
and other freight. The extra load came at a time when the 
export business in coal was unprecedented and when general 
business was booming. Even so, the railroads could prob- 
ably have met the demand had it not been for the severe 
storms of that winter and the switchmen’s strike of the fol- 
lowing spring. As it was, they established a new record for 
total volume of traffic handled, and by the end of 1920 the 
deficit in coal supply had been overcome and the price was 
again normal. 

“Since the resumption of work, in August, 1922, after five 
months’ cessation, more bituminous coal has been offered for 
shipment than the railroads have been able to carry, but only 
by investing money in a transportation system vastly in excess 
of reasonable requirements may the people of the country 
expect the railroads to make up within a few weeks the conse- 
quences of the five months’ suspension of a large part of the 
coal mining. 

“At the beginning of 1923 the bituminous coal industry 
presents to the country its usual contradictions. The one 
complaint common to most of the coal mining territory is 
that of car shortage; yet the outstanding fact is that in spite 
of a miner’s election day and the Christmas holidays, these 
coal mines produced in December, 1922, over 46,000,000 
tons of soft coal. An actual shortage of anthracite has kept 
domestic consumers on the verge of a buyer’s panic, re- 
strained only by the co-operation of the larger coal operators 
with the federal and state fuel distributors, yet the 46,000,- 
000 tons of soft coal was probably sufficient for the coun- 
try’s needs for current consumption, even in December, if 
evenly distributed. The fact that low coal reserves in the 
hands of the consumers are not being rapidly replenished 
doubtless adds to the fear of scarcity, yet a full-car-supply 
for the country’s soft coal mines, as rated by the railroads, 
would have furnished transportation in December for more 
than 75,000,000 tons or 20,000,000 tons more than the coun- 
try ever took from the mines in a single month. Plainly, 
100 per cent car supply, as based on such inflated ratings, 
would create a car surplus or a coal surplus far beyond the 
ability of the market to absorb.” 

Discussing the overdevelopment of the industry and the 
importance of more storage of coal the report says in part: 

“Already in our study we have come to see that underlying 
these immediate causes of scarcity and high prices—labor 
difficulties and transportation deficiency—are other causes; 
namely, the irregularity of demand and the overdevelopment 
of the mining industry. These basic factors apply directly 
only to bituminous coal but indirectly they affect anthracite 
as well, for anthracite is in competition with bituminous 
coal and the wage scale in the one industry is influenced by 
changes in the other. 


Too Many Mines and Miners 


“We find that in the bituminous industry since 1890 the 
mines have averaged, over the country as a whole, only 213 
days out of a possible working year of 308 days. In 1920, 
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a year of active demand, the average time worked was onl; 
220 days, and in 1921, the year of depression, it dropped to 
149 days, with many districts showing a figure much below 
this average. Over a long period comparatively little of the 
time lost has been on account of strikes and in the years 
when there are no strikes the aggregate time lost from all 
causes is about as great as in those when strikes occur. In 
the 23 years over which the statistical record of strikes ex- 
tends, the time lost because of strikes has averaged nine days 
a year, or less than 10 per cent of the time lost for all causes 
combined. . 

“The other attributed cause, lack of transportation fa- 
cilities during the annual peak’ of railroad business, com- 
monly known as car shortage, enhances the cost to the con- 
sumer, but it does not explain the short working year for the 
miners. Short working time is the result of overdevelap- 
ment in the industry. There are more mines and more min- 
ers than the needs of the country require. 

“A cause of part-time operations of the bituminous mines 
is the variation in demand for the product, in part annual 
and in part seasonal. In so far as the irregularity in demand 
is seasonal, greater in cold weather than in summer, the 
lost time in summer is unavoidable unless some means can 
be devised to encourage the storage of coal during the dull 
months. The seasonal fluctuation in demand varies greatly 
from one district to another; in some fields of the East it is 
unimportant; further west it is dominant. Moreover, our 
preliminary studies show that even in times of maximum 
demand the mines as a whole do not work full time. In other 
words, the mine capacity is in excess even of maximum re- 
quirements. Although the country has never been able to 
absorb in a year more than 579,000,000 tons of bituminous 
coal, the present capacity of the mines is well above 800,000,- 
000 tons. ' 

“The seasonal character of coal movement is a serious 
handicap to the railroads in those districts where it is the 
tule. If the peak demands of the mines are to be met the 
carriers must provide equipment for which there is no use 
in the off-season. The unequal distribution of work be- 
tween mines, attributed by many persons to the assigned and 
private car system, is also being considered by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission at this time. By this system 
men in one mine may get perhaps only one day’s work a week 
and others, even in an adjoining mine, may get six days’ 
work, causing discontent and strengthening the demands for 
higher rates of pay applicable to all. 

“As for the public, the cost of maintaining an overde- 
veloped industry is reflected in the high price of coal. We 
do not know accurately the extent of burden, but it may well 
be measured by the cost of keeping in the industry an ex- 
cess of perhaps 200,000 miners and their families and the 
excess investment in mines. 

“The commission is convinced that there can be no perma- 
nent peace in the industry until this underlying cause of in- 
stability is removed. Diverse causes have apparently 
promoted overdevelopment and inquiries are in progress as 
to the relative importance, among others, of the following: 
The policy of railroads toward encouraging the opening of 
new mines and new mine fields as sources of revenues; cat 
distribution rules that permit, if they do not encourage, 
larger capacity than the market obviously requires; the open- 
ing of new mines by large consumers; the establishment 0 
freight rates that encourage the development of new fields; 
shifts in centers of consumption that abandon old fields and 
encourage new fields; the difference between union and nun- 
union wage costs; large scale suspensions in the unionized 
fields, and irregularity of demand. 


mh 


“A preliminary survey indicates that much can be done to 
overcome irregular demand by encouraging the storage 0! 
coal, and the commission cannot stress too strongly the great 
advantage of coal storage during the spring and summer ‘0F 
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fall and winter use. 
consumer, large and small, would benefit the carrier systems 


Coal storage, generally adopted by the 


of the country by equalizing their load. It should have the 
effect of reducing the price of coal to the consumer. 

“The way in which to reduce the overdevelopment of the 
mining industry is fraught with so many complications, not 
all of which are evident at first glance, that the commission 
has not yet had time to ascertain sufficient facts on which to 
base any recommendations now to be made to the Congress. 
While it might be expected that in an overdeveloped industry 
aggressive competition would have driven out mines with 
high producing costs and forced prices to the consumer down 
to a minimum, so many such complex factors have operated 
to prevent the free play of economic forces that a very de- 
tailed and comprehensive investigation is required before a 
valid conclusion can be reached. 

“There can be no satisfactory agreement as to wage rates 
and: no lasting peace between operators and men unless 
steadier employment can be provided. There can be no 
satisfactory solution of our transportation problem as long 
as the railroads are subjected to sudden peak loads of coal 
traffic at the season when the demands of agriculture and 
industry are at their height. 

“The commission believes that the public interest in coal 
raises fundamental questions of the relation of this industry 
to the nation and of the degree to which private right must 
yield to public welfare. It may be that both private prop- 
erty in an exhaustible resource and labor in a public service 
industry must submit to certain modifications of their private 
rights, receiving in return certain guarantees and privileges 
not accorded to purely private business or persons in private 
employ.” 


Railroad Committee Urges More Liberal Poticy 


Adoption by legislative and regulatory bodies of a liberal 
policy towards the carriers in order that railroad credit can 
be strengthened, thus enabling them to increase their facili- 
ties and keep pace with the industrial development of the 
nation, was urged in the preliminary report made to the 
coal commission by a special committee appointed by the 
American Railway Association to render such assistance as 
possible to the fact-finding commission. J. E. Roberts, su- 
perintendent of transportation of the Delaware & Hudson, 
is chairman of the committee. 

Referring to the production and distribution difficulties 
in the coal industry, the report in part said: 

“We have endeavored to inform the commission as to the 
causes of the trouble, so far as the railroads are factors in 
the situation. We have set out some facts as to the extent 
of car shortages in times of peak demand, and have stated 
our views as to certain suggested remedial measures. We 
feel that the real remedy is to be found in the adoption by 
the American people, speaking through legislative bodies 
and regulating commissions, of policies which will bring 
about : 

“Ist. Such an attitude toward the railroads as will con- 

vince the public that money invested in railroads will re- 
ceive a fair return, thereby strengthening railroad credit 
and making it possible to increase railroad facilities so as to 
care for the growing transportation needs of the country. 
_ “2nd. Peace in the coal industry and in the railroad 
industry, with such relations between employers and em- 
ployees as will prevent strikes, the fruitful cause of in- 
terrupted production and restricted transportation. 

“It has been intimated that an immediate contributing 
cause of difficulty is found in ‘inadequate transportation 
facilities.’ To what extent the conditions which create this 
Impression are attributable to the abnormal overexpansion 
of the coal industry by the uneconomic multiplication of 
mine (erations, it is not our province to determine. It is 
*noug!: to point out that there is an immediate demand on the 
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part of an important section of the shipping public for 
additional rail transportation facilities; and, furthermore, 
the growth of the country and the increase of its commerce 
would, in themselves, constitute sufficient reasons for de- 
veloping the carriers’ facilities to meet the demands which 
are sure to be made upon them. But this can only be done 
by the investment of additional capital, and additional 
capital can be secured only by the reasonable assurance of 
a fair return, and this assurance will not exist unless the 
investing public has reason to expect from the government 
a liberal, and not a repressive attitude.” 

The report calls attention to the fact that in 1920, a total 
of 14,766 bituminous coal mines were in operation, an in- 
crease of 154 per cent over the total number in operation in 
1910, while coal production increased only 37 per cent. 

“This shows a continual decrease in the production per 
mine,” the report says. “Had the 1910 tonnage production 
per mine been maintained in 1920, the tonnage of that year 
could have been produced by 7,950 mines instead of 14,766. 

“This means that the railroads were called upon to divide 
the available cars among 6,800 more mines in 1920 than 
would have been necessary had the average production per 
mine been maintained on the 1910 basis. Expressed in an- 
other way, it means that the 150,000,000 tons by which the 
coal production in 1920 exceeded 1910 was gathered from 
6,800 additional mines, calling for vastly increased motive 
power, coal car supply, and man-power for the railroads to 
serve them all. 

“While complete statistics for 1922 are not as yet avail- 
able, such information as is in hand justifies the conclu- 
sion that this tendency toward inflation of the bituminous 
coal industry continues. ‘The expansion was not confined 
to the increase in number of mines. The number of cars 
ordered, based on the rated ability of the mines to produce 
coal, kept pace with the increase in number of mines, until 
for the year 1920 the mines ordered cars sufficient to load 
830,000,000 tons, which was 46 per cent more than the total 
consumption of the country. In October and November, 
1922, after the mines got fully under way following the 
miners’ strike, the mines of the United States ordered cars 
for 165,000,000 tons, which was at the rate of approx- 
imately 1,000,000,000 tons per annum, or at the rate of twice 
the annual consumption of the country. 

“The outstanding feature is the enormous increase in the 
number of mines contrasted with the relatively small in- 
crease in production, and is, we believe, a prime factor 
contributing to the plight in which the bituminous coal in- 
dustry and the country finds itself at this time. 

“It has been shown that the coal produced increased from 
1910 to 1920 37 per cent while the number of mines in- 
creased 154 per cent, requiring a greater amount of trans- 
portation service. ‘To meet this increased demand the rail- 
roads provided additional coal cars, with an increased ag- 
gregate tonnage capacity of 4214 per cent, in comparison with 
an increase of coal tonnage produced of 37 per cent. 

“In addition, the aggregate tractive effort of the motive 
power provided by the railroads increased 53.1 per cent. 
Furthermore, the investment in road and equipment, for the 
purposes of coal and other traffic, increased 39.7 per cent. 

“It is therefore pleasing to note the increase in transporta- 
tion efficiency from the fact that a greater transportation 
capacity was provided with a minimum increase in individual 
units. 

“It further indicates an economical policy in providing 
transportation facilities. 
“The results of this policy are to be found in the freight 
transportation service rendered by the railways during this 
same period, for in 1920 they handled an increase in freight 
traffic of 6214 per cent, measured in net ton miles, compared 
with 1911. This increased freight service in 1920 was ac- 
complished with an actual decrease in the number of freight 





train miles, while there was an increase over 1911 of 46 
per cent in the average train load.” 

The report points out that strikes among certain classes of 
railroad employees, miners, longshoremen, lake seamen and 
tug boat men “have all been potent factors in disrupting the 
orderly and regular flow of coal from producing centers to 
their normal markets.” 

‘This has thrown undue and abnormal strains upon trans- 
portation facilities,” the report added, “causing congestion 
of railway channels and gateways which decidedly slowed 
up movement of loaded and empty coal cars through such 
congested channels and gateways, causing great loss of car 
utilization and decreasing the number of cars available. It 
will thus be seen that general car shortage periods are usu- 
ally related closely to major industrial disturbances. 

“It seems that the railways have fairly kept pace with 
the increase in coal production but even with such addi- 
tions and improvement they are unable to provide adequate 
service to accommodate a sporadic expansion and contraction 
of the coal industry such as has existed in recent years. 

“Notwithstanding the fact that, as shown by the foregoing 
figures, railroad facilities have increased in greater ratio 
than coal tonnage, and in spite of the fact that there have 
been frequent periods when a substantial portion of the 
carriers’ equipment has been stored for lack of traffic, it has 
also happened that the carriers have been unable to furnish 
transportation service for the traffic currently offered. In 
such situations the public insistently contends, as in fact 
the bituminous coal operators are doing at the present time, 
that the facilities of the carriers are inadequate. It is, of 
course, certain that the commerce of the country will in- 
crease with resulting increase of traffic, and that periods 
will continue to recur when the railroads will be unable, as 
heretofore from time to time, to transport traffic as offered. 
If the public desires such service, it is obvious that the facili- 
ties of the carriers will have to be substantially increased 
in order to enable them to meet the public demand, which 
increase will be possible only in the event that railroad 
credit is strengthened and a more liberal treatment extended 
than has heretofore prevailed.” 


Pennsylvania Labor Board Case 
Argued in Supreme Court 


Wasuincton, D. C. 

RGUMENT in the first case to reach the United States 
A Supreme Court involving the power of the United 

States Railroad Labor Board under the Transporta- 
tion Act was heard on January 11 on the appeal of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad to restrain the Labor Board from in- 
terfering with an election of employee representatives, from 
declaring void contracts between the company and its em- 
ployees and from publishing an opinion that the company 
had violated Labor Board decisions. 

The case.reached the Supreme Court on an appeal by the 
company from a decision of the circuit court of appeals. 
The circuit court reversed a decision of the district court 
which had sustained the Pennsylvania and had granted a 
permanent injunction against the board. 

The Pennsylvania contends that the Transportation Act 
does not empower the Labor Board “expressly or under a 
discretion—”’ 

“(a) To compel carriers to confer with officers of labor 
unions and system federations of labor unions, as such, in 
negotiating rules and working conditions with their em- 
ployees ; 

“(b) To compel carriers to agree that a labor organiza- 
tion may act through representatives of its own choice in 
negotiating rules and working conditions with carriers 
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whether such representatives are employees of the carrier or 
not; 

“(c) To declare that the majority of any craft may 
select an organization to represent its members in negotiating 
rules and working conditions and that the carrier shall 
agree thereto and confer with the designated organization: 

“(d) To declare elections held to select conferees under 
Section 301 of the said title (of the Transportation Act) 
void; 

“(e) To invalidate contracts covering rules and working 
conditions which are being conformed to by all the car- 
rier’s employees, union and non-union alike.”’ 

If the Labor Board’s decision was not authorized under 
the Transportation Act, the company says, the Labor Board 
“is without power or discretion to publish the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Company for refusing to conform thereto to the 
irreparable injury to its property which the bill alleges would 
inevitably follow such publication.” 

The company further contends “that if said act authorizes 
the Board as above, it violates the due process clause of the 
Constitution of the United States and is void.” 

In its appeal the Pennsylvania maintains among other 
things that the circuit court, in reversing the action of the 
District Court, erred in many important respects, which are 
cited in detail. 

The company says in its statement of the case: 

“The foregoing assignments of error, respectively, go to 
the question of power in the United States Railroad Labor 
Board under the provisions of Title III of the Transportation 
Act of 1920 to render (decisions) . declaring elections 
void, invalidating contracts, ordering new elections held and 
prescribing the form of ballot and rules under which the 
eligibility of employees to vote must be determined, as it 
did therein, and the power of the Labor Board to order pub- 
lication of appellant (Pennsylvania) for refusing to conform 
to the provisions of said decision. . “The argument to sus- 
tain each of said errors is therefore directed to the question 
of the power of the Labor Board under Title III of the 
Transportation Act of 1920. The question thus presented 
can be determined only by a construction of pertinent sec- 
tions of Title III of the Transportation Act. The foregoing 
assignments of error also raise the question of the constitu- 
tionality of the act, if it should be determined that its 
language authorizes the said decisions and. orders of the 
board.” 
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The Stresses in Straight and Curved Track 


Third Progress Report Presented at Annual Meeting of 
the American Society of Civil Engineers 


Engineers was held on January 17, 18 and 19, at the 
Engineering Societies Building, New York City. The 
following officers were elected: President, C. F. Loweth, 
chief engineer, Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, Chicago; 
vice-presidents, G. S. Davison, president, Gulf Refining 
Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., and Anson Marston, dean of 


Te annual meeting of the American Society of Civil 
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Curve of Average Stress on Straight Track Throughout Rev- 
olution of Driver—Heavy Santa Fe Type 


engineering, Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa; and directors; 
District 3, G. D. Holmes, Syracuse, N. Y., District 5, E. 
B. Whitman, consulting engineer, Baltimore, Md., District 
7, G. H. Fenkell, Detroit, Mich.; District 8, T. L. Condron, 
consulting engineer, Chicago; District 9, R. N. Begien, gen- 
eral manager, lines west, Baltimore & Ohio, Cincinnati, 
Ohio; and District 12, G. C. Mason, Portland, Ore. Hon- 
orary memberships were conferred upon Leon-Jean Crag- 
naud, Paris, France, Sir Maurice Fitzmaurice, London, Eng- 
land, Clemens Herschel, New York, John Frank Stevens, 
New York, and William Cawthorne Unwin, London, Eng- 
land. 

Among the reports of more than ordinary interest to rail- 
way men were the progress report on Stresses in Railway 
Track and the report of the special committee on Specifica- 
tions for Design and Construction of Steel Railway Bridge 
Superstructure. An abstract of the former follows: 

The first progress report of the committee was abstracted 
on page 403 of the February 22, 1918 issue of the Railway 
Age. In this report, a method of analysis for determining 
the moments and stresses in the rail by considering the track 
as an elastic structure was presented. The second progress 
report was abstracted on page 670 of the March 5, 1920 
issue. This report gave the results of tests on two railroads, 


with several types of locomotives, to determine the stresses 
in rail in relation to speed and counterbalance effect. 

The work reported herein includes tests on straight track 
and curved track. In the tests on straight track, considera- 
tion was given to the effect of counterbalance, the effect of 
speed and the combined effect of speed and counterbalance, 
and the lateral bending moments and stresses in the rail. In 
the tests on curved track are taken up the general action of 
curved track as the locomotive traverses the curve, the mag- 
nitude of the vertical bending stresses in the rail and the cor- 
responding vertical loads producing them as contrasted with 
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Stress on Straight Track at High and Low Position of Coun- 
terweight—Heavy Santa Fe Type 


the normal loads, the lateral bending moments and stresses 
under the several wheels, the distortion of the alignment of 
the curves, and the general effect of speed, degree of curve, 
and super-elevation. The tests were conducted on the Illinois 
Central, the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western, the Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe, and the Southern Pacific. In the tests, 
13 locomotives of eight distinct types were used. In several 
types, there were variations in the design of the locomotives 
of the different railroads. The report is presented under 








DATA OF THE TRACK 





Date of 
Tracl Location Rail secticn laying 
Tange ee et Ritera, N. Mex......<. ee a 1917 
G* curve ........ Ribera, N. Mex........ i Se See 1917 
ae CUMVE: .accacs Ribeta, N,. Mex........ MO See ree 1920 
Paget isha Fast Fort Madison, Ill..85-Ih. Am. Sec. C. E.... 1906 
AP” CUTIVE 6.00 eee Fert Madison, Iowa..... S ae 
EE =e me aS 1915 
Mr eUrve 6 ik et a See 105-16. Di L. @ We... <s + 4 
6° curve . J 92-Ik. Frictionless ...... 14 
€ curve ........ Mt. Tabor, N. J...... } 201th. “yoy 9 elon iis f 
Ere Clrve .....85 Peet BM. J....06.- 105-Ib, D. L. & W......- 1919 
10° curve ....... Bealville, Cal. ......... 90-lb. A R. A.-A... 1921 
a9 CUEVE Ls 5c os EOE Ss SS ee 1920 
7° curve ........ Murphysboro, Ill. ...... 90-Ib. A. R. A.-A....... {i319 
oe Onrve ccc Champaign, Ill. ........ Bie ota Sser ects 1903 





‘ Speed 
: Depth of : Super-ele- of super- 
Tie- ballast Grade, vation of elevation, in 

spacing Inches percentage Gage outer rail miles per hour 

18 12 —1.49 4-8Y, aie re 

18 10 —1.18 4-87% 4.7 35 

19 10 1.02 4874 4.7 27 

20 22 0.0 4-85 aan i 

21 14 0. 4-914 2.0 17 

22 12 —0.55 4-834 baie 06 

22 18 —.63 4-8% 3.7 37 

22 6 —0.84 4-335; 8.5 46 

20 9 0.0 4-9 6.4 56 ; 

22 5 on old grade 2.00 4-8% 4.4 26 

18 10 1.80 4-8Y, 5.4 29 

20 12 0.0 4-914 3.7 28 

19 Cinder 0.0 4-8% 3.8 20 
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the heads of Tests on Straight Track and Tests on Curved 
Track, covers 162 pages and records the results of 470,000 
readings of operations. 


The Conduct of the Tests and the 
Reduction of the Data 


The methods used in the tests of track were the same as 
those used in the tests described in the first and second 
progress reports. Eight stremmatographs were used simul- 
taneously. Four stremmatographs were placed on one rail 
between ties at distances apart approximately equal to the 
average spacing of the drivers of the locomotive used on the 
test, and the other four instruments directly opposite on the 
other rail. 

The chief purpose in using eight instruments, however, 
was to facilitate the tests on curved track, where, of course, 
the stresses in the two rails are generally unequal. The use 
of two discs in each stremmatograph, one recording the strain 
at one edge of the base of rail and the other that at the other 
edge, permitted the measurement of the lateral bending 
strains in the rails of curved track. It is believed that these 
tests were the first measurements of the bending stresses 
developed on curved track. The means used were entirely 
successful. 


Tests on Straight Track 


The tests on straight track, although made for the pur- 
pose of supplying a basis of comparison with results on 
curved track, furnish considerable additional information on 
the action of straight track, particularly on the effect of speed 
and counterbalance with several types of locomotives. To 
determine the stiffness of track and the value of the modulus 
of elasticity of rail support, u, measurements of track de- 
pression under the truck of loaded cars were made. 

The results of the measurements were arranged in tables 
which give the average or mean values of the stresses in base 
of rail under the locomotive wheels found in the tests, and 
also the values at the high point and the low point of the 
counterweight. The calculated stresses under the nominal 
static wheel loads were also given. The calculations are based 
on the method of analysis given in the first progress report, 
and the value of u from the tests of track depression was used 
It was noted that the calculated values of the stresses for 
static loads in general do not differ greatly from the ob- 
served values at a speed of 5 miles per hour. Where there 
is a noticeable difference, it seems probable that the actual 
distribution of load among the individual wheels is not the 
same as the assumed distribution. It is found, however, 
that the average of the calculated stress under the several 
wheels of the locomotive is almost exactly the same as the 
average of the observed stresses under the wheels at a speed 
of 5 miles per hour, the greatest difference in all the tests be- 
ing about 6 per cent. 


Effect of Locomotive Counterbalance 


As may be expected, at a speed of 5 miles per hour, the 
variation in stress due to other causes is so much greater 
than that due to the effect of counterbalance as to mask any 
effect of counterbalance. 

From the data it was noted that the highest stress in the 
rail under the main driver in all the locomotives except the 
Pacific type of the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western and 
the Balanced Compound Prairie type of the Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fe occurs when the counterweight is up. For several 
of the locomotives, a calculation for the counterbalance in the 
main driver would indicate that, in many cases, the high 
stress may be expected to occur when the counterweight is 
down, if the method of calculation is that so generally used 
of neglecting the effect of the plane of motion of the main 
rod and other outside rotating parts not being coincident with 
the plane of motion of the counterweight and wheel and rail, 
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whereas, the opposite condition may be shown by the resulis 
In general, for all the locomotives except the Light Sania 
Fe type, the stresses attributable to counterbalance at t 
highest speeds run, which in some cases were greater than 
the scheduled maximum speed allowed for the locomotive, 
are less than 5,000 lb. per. sq. in. and, in most cases, c 
siderably less than this. The counterbalance effect at the 
highest speeds used may be said generally to be not more than 
30 or 40 per cent of the average stress in rail at 5 miles per 
hour; in some few cases, it runs higher; but, in most cases, 
it is lower. A counterbalance effect of 30 per cent will not 
be considered to be excessive, and the only question is 


whether the scheduled speeds are likely to be exceeded very 
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Observed Values of Stress on Straight Track, Light Santa Fe 
Type 


much. It is seen that an increase of speed of 25 per cent 
will increase the counterbalance effect by 56 per cent of it- 
self, and an increase of speed of 41 per cent will double 
the counterbalance effect. It is evident that great care must 
be exercised to prevent the scheduled limits of speed being 
exceeded very much if the stresses due to counterbalance are 
to be kept within moderate bounds. It is also clear that 
every care should be taken in the design, construction, and 
maintenance of the proper counterbalance, and checks should 
be exercised to insure that the conditions of counterbalance 
are known with certainty, as it has frequently happened that 
the counterbalance effect has varied from the reported oF 
expected condition. Attention should be given to the main 
driver and a careful determination made of the effect o! the 
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outside rotating parts not being in the plane of the wheel 
and counterweight. 


Effect of Speed and Combined Effect 
of Speed and Counterbalance. 


With the exception of the Light Prairie type and the Light 
Santa Fe type, the general increase in stress in rail under 
the drivers due to speed alone in changing from 5 miles per 
hour to the highest speed used in the tests ranges from 15 to 
27 per cent, which may be called a moderate and allowable 
speed effect. With the same exceptions, the maximum speed 
effect under any one driver ranges from 24 to 30 per cent. 
For these locomotives and these tracks, therefore, the increase 



































, TRAILER. Driver NuMBER. ont 
Speed, Position of 
in miles counterweight. ener 
per hour. 2 1 5 4 | Main. 2 1 ; 
> ‘Mean value 9 500 | 11 400 | 11 100 | 11 900 | 11 900 | 11 700 
Pp 9 000 | 10 500 | 15 500 | 11 000 | 12 500 |...... 
3 3 |Down 12 500 | 14 500 | 9 000 | 15 000 | 15 OW0]..... . 
(|Mean value 10 100 | 12 400 | 12 200 | 13 000 | 13 900 | 12 400 
10 500 | % 500 | 20 000 | 11 000 | 12 500 |..... ° 
40 14 500 | 15 500 | 10 000 | 16 500 | 16 590 |....... 
( 12 400 | 12 800 | 12 900 | 14 000 | 14 900 | 18 su 
Calculated stress under static load.| 8 700 | 7 500 | 12 600 | 9 500 | 10 000 | 11 300 | 14 500/| 8 600 
Calculated additional stress due to 
counterbalance at 40 miles per 
BOUF.. ccccecccccccccaccocccccccecesfecccecesloces coe +8 700 |+-3 600 | - 2 800 | +3 600 [43% 700 )...... 
































Stresses with Double Trailer Type Santa Fe on Curves 


in stress in rail due only to the change in speed noted may 
be said generally to be less than 35 per cent. 

For the combined effect of speed and counterbalance for 
the same locomotives for the maximum speed used, the range 
of general total increase in stress in rail is 30 to 53 per cent, 
and the maximum increase under any driver ranges from 43 
to 80 per cent. The stresses in rail at the maximum range 
from 20,000 to 29,000 lb. per sq. in., in the three sections of 
rails used. 

PRINCIPAL VALUES OF INCRFASE !N STRESS IN Rasy at A GIVEN SPEED OVER 
THE Stress aT 5 Mires Per Hour 
The Increase Is Given in Percentage of the Stress at 5 Miles Per Hour 








Drivers 
| as en - \ 
Combined 
Sneed speed and 
alone cecunterbalance Tender wheels 
is 2 
Maxi- Maxi- Maxi- 
Type Gen- mum un- Gen- mum un- Gen- under 
of eral derone eral der one eral cne 
locomotive value driver value driver Trailer value wheel 
Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe Railway: 
Pacific, 60 miles per 
OE! acter emes 27 30 53 53 15 75 93 
Balanced Compound 
Prairie type, 50 miles 
Wt WE eee ees 15 26 30 43 29 50 87 
Mountain, 60 miles per 
ii catcneuas ores ey) 30 35 «50,55 10 40,60 110 
Light Santa Fe. 45 
miles per hour..... +40 77 195 190 10 25 35 
Heavy Santa Fe, 40 
miles per hour..... 18 28 50 80 15 75,70,50 110 
Delaware, Lackawanna 
& Western Railroad: 
Facific, 60 miles per “ ee 
BOWe | Coe eee ee 20 24 42 59 14 45 57 


Stresses at the Two Edges of the Base of Rail 


In the two preceding progress reports, reference was made 
to the frequent and common lateral bending of the rail in 
straignt track, and it was shown that the stresses due to such 
bending attain considerable magnitude. The data of the 
tests give added information on the subject. 

A study of the data shows considerable variation between 
the siresses at the two edges. The stress at the outer edge 
of the base of rail is quite frequently 33 per cent or more 
greater than the mean stress in base of rail, in a few cases 
reaching an excess of 50 per cent or more, and this holds 
true throughout the revolution of the driver. A stress at 
the inner edge 33 per cent greater than the mean stress and 
even more was found, although less frequently. This means 
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that in these cases the stress at one edge of the base is twice 
as much as that at the other, or more. 


Result of Tests on Curved Track 


The mean stress in the base of rail (the average of the 
stresses observed at the two edges and generally hereafter 
called the vertical bending stress), may be taken as repre- 
sentative of the bending of the rail in a vertical plane, or, 
more strictly, of the bending in a direction normal to the 
inclination of the track, the two effects being practically 
identical for the super-elevation of the track used in the 
tests as the cosine of the angle of inclination is very close to 
unity. Although stresses in rail are not exactly proportional 
to the loads when the same total load is differently dis- 
tributed among the several wheels or differently divided be- 
tween the two rails, yet, when the differences are not great, 
the sum of the stresses in the rail under all the wheels will 
generally not differ greatly for different divisions or distribu- 
tion of load, and summations of the stresses for each rail 
may be useful for making comparisons and in checking the 
action of the locomotive and track. 

For lower speeds, the division of stress between the two 
rails (and presumably also the division of load) for the 
Pacific type on the 4 and 7% deg. curves of the Delaware, 
Lackawanna & Western and the Mountain type and Heavy 
Santa Fe type on the 6 deg. and 10 deg. curves of the Atchi- 
son, Topeka & Santa Fe agree very closely with the ratios 
calculated from the inclination of track and centrifugal force. 
The stresses observed under the Mikado type on the 4 deg. 
curve at the lower speeds give ratios which are much closer 
to unity than the calculated ratios; it is not known why these 
differ; for the 7% deg. curve the agreement is close. The 
Pacific type of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, on the 
10 deg. curve, with a super-elevation of 2 in., gives ratios of 
observed stresses which vary from unity by an amount that 
is about twice as great as the calculated ratios. It appears 
from this that, for slight super-elevation, curvature alone 
gives an effect in changing the division of load between the 
two rails greater than that found from the inclination of track 
and the centrifugal force. Evidently, there is some transfer 
of load by other means, possibly the action of the equalizing 
levers. For the higher speeds, above those corresponding 
to the speeds of super-elevation, more variation in the results 
are found. 

It is evident that the changes in vertical bending stresses 
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and in vertical loads at the several drivers are very marked 
and that important additions to the bending moments in the 
rail and in the bearing pressures at the top of the rail are 
found on curves. The increased stress in the inner rail under 
certain drivers is greatest at the low speed, but even at speeds 
two-thirds that corresponding to super-elevation increases 
of stress of 75 to 85 per cent of the increase found at the low 
speed were common. At the higher speeds, the special in- 
crease in load at the one driver vanishes, and the distribution 
among the several drivers is much the same as would be 
expected from a consideration of transverse inclination of 
track and centrifugal force, except that the vertical bending 
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stress in the outer rail under the outer front driver is very 
great at the high speeds. 

It was noted that for all the curves the relation of the 
average of the vertical bending stresses under all the wheels 
of a locomotive on the inner rail to the corresponding average 
of the stresses in the outer rail, taken as a measure of the 
bending of the rail in a vertical plane, in the main conform 
fairly closely to what may be expected from the analytical 
consideration of the transverse inclination of the track and 
the centrifugal force, as far as the locomotive as a whole is 
concerned. The principal variation from this conformity 
to analysis was the Pacific type locomotive on the 10 deg. 
curve having a super-elevation of 2 in. 

The outstanding result of the study of vertical bending 
stresses on curved track is the variable distribution of load 
among the drivers, and, particularly, the greatly increased 
loads found on some of the drivers beyond that normally 
expected. These high loads occur principally on the -inner 
rail and are most marked at the low speed, although high 
values were found in a number of cases at speeds two-thirds 
that corresponding to the super-elevation. Further examples 
of high loads under individual drivers at moderate speeds 
occurred in the tests in California. Loads ranging up to 
100 per cent in excess of the normal load were found with 
several of the locomotives. These excessive loads produce 
high stresses in the rail, but more important still they give 
very high bearing pressures on the rail. As the bearing 
pressures found are considerably higher under some of the 
wheels than those which ordinary analysis of the effect of 
transverse inclination of track and centrifugal force would 
predict, it would seem well to have a study made of the action 
of the equalizing levers and the springs on curved track to 
try to find the cause of the concentration of load, and to at- 
tempt to modify the design so as to obviate such gross in- 
equalities. 


Lateral Bending of Rail on Curves 


The magnitude of the lateral bending stresses in the outer 
and inner rails under the several wheels of the locomotive 
and tender at the speeds at which tests were made was 
recorded, the stress being given in pounds per square inch, 
for the tests at Ribera, N. Mex., Fort Madison, Iowa, and 
Dover, Paterson, and Mount Tabor, N. J. This lateral 
bending stress is the stress by which the stress at one edge 
of the base of the rail exceeds that at the middle of the base 


of rail; its magnitude is found by taking one-half the differ-' 


ence between the stresses at the inside and outside edges of 
the base of rail. The sign in front of the stress is indicative 
of the nature of the lateral bending of the rail; a positive 
sign indicates that the bending acts to increase the curvature 
of the rail, the negative that the bending tends to straighten 
the rail. The signs apply alike to both outer and inner rail. 
A positive bending in the outer rail at the point of contact 
of a wheel implies an outward thrust against the rail at the 
given point; a positive bending in the inner rail implies that 
a lateral pull on this rail acts toward the outer rail. The 
data gave important information on the presence and nature 
of lateral forces and the manner of the lateral bending in the 
rail. Some of the outstanding features may be noted, as 
follows : 

The lateral bending in the outer rail, under the wheels of 
the front truck, is found to be always positive (indicating 
an outward thrust) and it is generally positive also in the 
inner rail. This is true at all speeds. It indicates that the 
flanges of the outer wheel of the front truck always have an 
important. part in changing the direction of the locomotive 
when moving on curved track. 

In the locomotive having two-wheel front trucks, the lateral 
bending of the outer rail at the outer front driver is positive 
at all speeds, with the exception of the Mikado type on the 
6 deg. curve, where the super-elevation is 8.5 in. With the 
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locomotives having four-wheel leading trucks, the bending 
at the outer front driver is generally negative at the low 
speed, becoming positive at a higher speed, with the exception 
that it remains negative in the case of the Pacific type loco- 
motive on the 7% deg. curve. The outer rear driver gives 
a positive lateral bending in the outer rail (outward thrust 
on the rail) at all speeds, the one exception being the Pacific 
type locomotive on the 4 deg. curve at a speed of 5 miles 
per hour. At low speeds, all the other drivers generally give 
negative bending in both inner and outer rail, tending to 
straighten the rail. ‘The principal exception is that the bend- 
ing moment under the inner fifth driver of the Santa Fe type 
locomotive is sometimes positive. An increase of speed 
results in an increase of lateral bending in the outer rail, 
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decreasing the value of the lateral bending stress if the bend- 
ing is negative and increasing the stress if it is positive. 
An increase of speed results in a decrease in the lateral bend- 
ing in the inner rail, the numerical value of the lateral stress 
decreasing when the bending moment is negative and in- 
creasing when it is positive. When the stress due to lateral 
bending is combined with that due to vertical bending, it 
will be seen that the resulting stress may be very great. This 
is the more marked because the high lateral bending stresses 
generally occur under wheels giving very high vertical bend- 
ing stresses, much greater than those developed on straight 
track. Thus, for example, at the outside edge of the base 
of the inner rail of the 10 deg. curve under the fourth driver 
of the Santa Fe type locomotive, at 5 miles per hour, the 
stress is the sum of 23,500 and 29,200, resulting in a stress 
of 52,700 Ib. per sq. in. This value is the average of a large 
number of runs; not infrequently stresses several thousand 
pounds greater than this were found, indeed, one of 75,000 
lb. per sq. in. was recorded.. It may be added that the va!ue 
of the lateral bending stresses under many of the wheels 
ranged from 40 to 100 per cent of the vertical bending stress 
under the same wheel. 
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The general trend of the combined bending moments under 
and between the several wheels is very striking. Intense and 
severe lateral bending action comes on the track as a whole 
as the locomotive passes around the curve, tending to push 
the ties and ballast first to one side and then to another and 
to throw the curve out of line. The ratio of the lateral 
bending moment in the inner rail under the fourth driver 
of three Santa Fe type locomotives (two of them belonging to 
the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe and one to the Southern 
Pacific) to the vertical bending moments developed at the 
same time averages 0.16 at the lowest speed on the 10 deg. 
curves. It should be recalled too that the vertical bending 
stress under this driver was far greater than the normal and 
that the pressure of the driver on the rail must have been 
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nearly twice the normal load. The ratio of the lateral bend- 
ing moment under the same wheels to the vertical bending 
moment found generally on straight track averaged 0.04, 
although values as great as 0.14 were found. As the section 
modulus of the rail about a vertical axis is only about one- 
fifth that about a horizontal axis, the lateral bending stresses 
in the rail are relatively great in comparison with the lateral 
bending moments. It will be seen that the lateral bending 
effect on the 10 deg. curve under the fourth driver of this 
locomotive (taking the average value found) is at least four 
times the average value found on straight track and at least 
twice the highest value that may be expected. 


Effect of Speed and Counterbalance on Curves 


The effect of counterbalance on the stresses in rail on 
curved track is much more variable than that found on 
straight track. One interesting result of the study of the 
data is that, under a number of the wheels, the stresses at 
the outside edge of the rail showed marked effect of counter- 
balance, whereas, those at the inside edge show almost no 
counterbalance effect. 

The effect of speed on the division of the load of the loco- 
motive between the two rails of the curve is quite another 
matter. At and near the speed of super-elevation, in most 
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of the tests on curved track, the vertical bending stresses in 
the two rails do not differ much from each other. It may be 
noted that analysis shows that the speed may be increased 
considerably beyond the speed of super-elevation before the 
load on the outer rail would become equal to that imposed 
on the inner rail at low speeds. Although the ratio varies 
with the degree of curve and the super-elevation used, it may 
be said that for the track used in the tests the speed may be 
increased 30 to 40 per cent beyond that of super-elevation 
before the load on the outer rail may be expected to equal 
that found on the inner rail at low speeds. The foregoing 
discussion refers to the sum of the loads under all the wheels; 
the distribution of load among several drivers may be quite 
unequal, the vertical bending stresses in the rail under one 
driver of one type of locomotive being as much as double 
what might be expected in the case of the 10 deg. curve and 
50 per cent more on the 6 deg. curve. The lateral bending 
stresses developed in the rails also vary with the speed. The 
lateral bending stresses in the inner rails are very great at 
the slow speeds, especially at the driver in front of the rear 
driver, and sometimes the one in front of this, in the case 
of the locomotives having eight and ten drivers. For medium 
speeds, say, up to two-thirds of the speed of super-elevation, 
the lateral bending stress under the rear intermediate driver 
continues to be of considerable magnitude. For the higher 
speeds, the lateral bending stresses under these wheels de- 
crease markedly and at the speed of super-elevation the high- 


.est lateral bending stress in the inner rail may not differ 


greatly from the highest stress found in the outer rail. The 
greatest lateral bending in the outer rail under a driver is 
found at the outer front driver in those locomotives in which 
the wheel of the leading truck does not assume the principal 
part in changing the direction of the locomotive. With an 
increase in speed, this lateral bending stress increases. As 
the stresses in the outer rail under the wheels of the front 
truck do not increase with an increase in speed, it is evident 
that the greater effort to change the direction of the loco- 
motive at the higher speeds is taken by the flange of this first 
outer driver. 7 
Type of Locomotive 


In the matter of changing the direction of the locomotive, 
it seems evident from the tests that the four-wheel truck of 
the Pacific and Mountain types presents advantages over the 
two-wheel truck of the Santa Fe and Mikado types. With 
the four-wheel leading truck used, the loads on the wheels 
are such as to give moderate vertical bending stresses. With 
the locomotives having the four-wheel trucks, there is little 
or no outward bending stress developed in the outer rail 
under the first driver, this driver participating in the turning 
action only at the highest speeds. With the two-wheel front 
truck, the lateral bending stress in the outer rail under the 
first driver may become very great. 


Lateral Bending of the Rail Section 


When a lateral force is applied to the head of the rail and 
the base of the rail is held in place either wholly or partly, 
it may be expected that the rail web will bend and the head 
of the rail will deflect outwardly or inwardly relatively to 
the original vertical axis of the rail. Measurable values of 
the lateral bending of the rail section were found. The 
deflection varied from zero to 0.016 in. The values on the 
10 deg. curve were somewhat higher than on the 6 deg. curve. 
The Santa Fe type gave somewhat higher values than the 
Mountain type. As would be expected from the low speed 
used, the deflections were greatest in the inner rail, and the 
direction of deflection in the inner rail was generally away 
from the track. The direction of the deflection in the outer 
rail did not always correspond with the character of the 
observed lateral stress in the base of rail. As the lateral 


bending of the rail itself is the result of a number of forces, 
including those acting at the supports of the rail, it is possible 
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that the sign of the bending moment at a wheel point may not 
be in keeping with the direction of the lateral force acting 
at that point. An interesting feature occurred when the 
Santa Fe type was backed over the track. A very high value 
of the deflection was observed in the inner rail under the 
fifth driver, a deflection of 0.016 in. away from the track 
for the 10 deg. curve, and one of 0.014 in. for the 6 deg. 
curve. The absence of leading wheels to guide the driving 
wheel-base is evident in these results. Values of the deflec- 
tion as great as 0.007 in. were found at the wheels of the 
tender, the middle wheel of a truck on the inner rail giving 
large deflections. 


Conditional Plan for Southern 
Pacific Control of Central Pacific 


Wasurncton, D, C. 

FFICERS of the Southern Pacific and the Union Pacific 
O as well as most of the representatives of shippers and 

other organizations that are parties to the case before 
the Interstate Commerce Commission on the application of 
the Southern Pacific for authority to acquire control of the 
Central Pacific have signified their willingness to accept an 
arrangement involving terms and conditions intended to 
safeguard all interests in case the decision of the commis- 
sion is favorable to the Southern Pacific’s application. The 
proposed arrangement was outlined by the commission, as 
one that had been suggested to it for specific consideration, 
in the notice it sent out to the parties in the case of the oral 
argument to be heard by the full commission on January 
19 and 20. ‘The testimony was heard by Commissioners 
Meyer and Potter in November and December. 

The notice stated that in order to expedite final disposi- 
tion of the proceeding it was requested that upon the pres- 
entation to the commission of views on the questions gen- 
erally involved there be included expressions regarding the 
arrangement to be sanctioned and required in case the de- 
cision is favorable to the application and particularly as to 
the suggestion that the commission give its authorization 
to the following extent and by the following means: By 
lease until December 31, 1984, which would be subject to 
termination by the commission if it is found to interfere 
with the consummation of its final plan of consolidation un- 
der Section 5 of the Interstate Commerce Act; or by owner- 
ship of all the issued and outstanding stock of the Central 
Pacific, subject to the following conditions: 

First: The Southern Pacific shall join with the Union 
Pacific in maintaining via the lines of these companies be- 
tween Omaha, Neb., and San Francisco Bay points, as parts 
of one connected continuous line, through passenger, mail, 
express and freight train service between San Francisco 
or Oakland, Cal., and Chicago, Ill., at least equal in every 
respect to that afforded by either with its connections be- 
tween Los Angeles, Cal., or Portland, Ore., and Chicago, 
Ill. 

Second: The Southern Pacific shall join with the Union 
Pacific in maintaining via the lines of these companies be- 
tween Roseville, Cal., and Omaha, Neb., as parts of one con- 
nected continuous line, perishable freight train service from 
Roseville to Chicago at least equal in point of time to that 
afforded by either with its connections from San Bernardino 
or Colton, Cal., to Chicago. 

Third: The Southern Pacific shall co-operate with the 
Union Pacific in the maintenance of train schedules under 
which neither shall discriminate as to time or service against 
the other in favor of any other connection through Ogden 
or Salt Lake City. 

Fourth: The Southern Pacific shall, at the request of the 
Union Pacific, provide for the publication and maintenance 
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of rates via the Central Pacific points through Ogden be- 
tween all Southern Pacific and Central Pacific points in 
California, west of Banning, and Oregon on the one hand, 
and Colorado common points and points east thereof on th: 
other, no higher than apply concurrently between the same 
points via any other route in which it participates. Whik 
the commission may have no power to impose any condi- 
tions upon the Union Pacific inthis proceeding, it is sug- 
gested that the same course should be pursued by the Union 
Pacific in connection with rates between the same points 
via its various routes. 

Fifth: The Southern Pacific shall co-operate with the 
Union Pacific to secure routing of maximum of freight 
traffic via the Union Pacific and Central Pacific lines be- 
tween all points in California, north of and including Cali- 
ente and Santa Margarita (including points in Oregon on 
the Klamath Falls branch, Kirk and south) on the one 
hand, and points north and west of a line along the northern 
boundaries of Oklahoma and Arkansas to the Mississippi 
River, thence via the Mississippi and Ohio rivers, (but not 
including intermediate cities on the Ohio river) to Wheeling, 
W. Va., thence north on a line drawn just east of Pittsburgh 
and Buffalo to Niagara Falls. 

President Gray of the Union Pacific and Chairman Krutt- 
schnitt of the Southern Pacific have indicated in state- 
ments to the press that the suggested plan would be accept- 
able to their companies and most of the shippers’ organiza- 
tions that have participated in the case have indicated their 
approval in telegrams or other communications addressed to 
the commission. A large number of briefs in the case have 
been sent to the commission in advance of the oral argu- 
ment. 

The Southern Pacific in its brief included an abstract of 
the argument it proposes to make in the district court as to 
the effect on the Supreme Court’s mandate of an order by the 
commission authorizing control of the Central Pacific by 
the Southern Pacific. 

“Favorable action by the commission upon the pending 
application,” it said, “will have the effect of creating a law- 
ful situation out of the present unlawful situation by legaliz- 
ing unified control and operation. It thus accomplishes the 
purpose of the executory provisions of the mandate. Such 
administrative action of the commission under authority of 
the transportation act is in the nature of legislative action. 
It will, therefore, supersede by its own force that part of the 
mandate requiring the destruction of unified control and 
operation because of its illegal character. It will not only 
relieve the court of the duty of carrying out that part of the 
mandate, but it will make insistence upon the execution there- 
of tantamount to a refusal to give subsequent legislation its 
due effect. 

“Considering and giving effect to the new control does not 
involve a review or reversal of any question involved in the 
litigation and decided by the Supreme Court. It will still 
remain the law of the case that the old control was illegal. 
But subsequent events have rendered unnecessary the per- 
formance of the executory provisions of the mandate, which 
provide for a separation of the properties into two self- 
sufficient systems. Such separation of the properties was 
the only machinery available to the Supreme Court at the 
time. 

“The operation of an act of Congress has removed the 
only reason for the resort to this machinery. A mandate 
directing something to be abated or destroyed because it is 
illegal ceases to be operative when the thing to be abated 
or destroyed is legalized by subsequent legislation. Favor- 
able action by the commission upon the application will in 
no way contravene any principle of comity or interfere with 
or encroach upon the province of either the district court or 
the Supreme Court. It will simply put in force and effect a 
later law and give the new rights that law provides for.”’ 
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New England Divisions and Transportation Act 


An Analysis of the Intent of the Law and the Economic 
Bases Underlying This Problem 


By J. Shirley Eaton 


In Two Parts—Part II 


HE THEORETICAL conditions here outlined in describ- 

ing the competitive group are not exactly typical of 

what is found on the railways, for the followings 
reasons: 

1. The capacity of the individual road is never definitely 
exhausted and therefore the roads do not stand in a rigid 
order of priority to: the marginal road in the ascending 
scale of their costs, but all of the roads all the time have 
part in the market regardless of their particular expense 
disabilities. 

2. The disability of the marginal road is generally a 
permanent thing so that the same road is nearly always 
the marginal road. 

3. The aggregate of railway values is so great that in 
the public interest and with any decent regard to the stock- 
holders’ interests they cannot be exposed to the instabilities 
of an entirely unprotected marginal position. 

4. Guerrilla possibilities are great when so large a part 
of the price representing overhead, permits and tempts to 
rate cutting. 

Due to the foregoing conditions which are specially found 
among them, carriers have from the first sought to stabilize 
their interrelations, integrating to the extent of a common rate 
control, effected directly or insured by division of tonnage. 
This was the status attained irregularly by the roads them- 
selves before regulation by government bodies overtook them. 
Many sorts of contractual integrations had been irregularly 
accomplished and the machinery for collective bargaining 
on the side of the railroads very generally set up in various 
territories. With the coming of regulation the consumers, 
including those of least economic strength and significance on 
equal footing with the strong, through the governmental en- 
forcement of uniform rates and by the processes of public 
hearing in open court, were joined into an arbitrary solidarity 
to effect bargains for account of all. On the other hand, the 
contractual solidarity previously achieved by the carriers 
was broken down and there was substituted the arbitrary 
solidarity that could be effected through the court. The 
Interstate Commerce Commission became the agency through 
which these bargains were negotiated and affirmed. 

But the solidarity was only to the extent of protecting the 
weak against the strong by the device of the uniform public 
rate established as reasonable and open to all on equal terms. 
Relativities of rates were investigated and revised and indi- 
vidual rates or limited groups of rates shown to be unreason- 
able were corrected. But only four petitions came before 
the commission for revision of the entire rate level in order 
to produce fair return upon investment. One of these was 
denied, two irregularly or sparingly granted and the fourth 
granted in full during the war. Until the Transportation 
Act of 1920 there was no specific provision for the treatment 
of the situation “as a whole” which permitted the consumers, 
handed into complete solidarity through the agency of the 
Ccremission, to reach behind the position of the marginal 
read and lay claim to a share in the extraordinary profits 
of the most favored carriers. 

“Vhen in the general rate increase of 1920 under ex Parte 
74 ‘he commission computed the increase in rates at a figure 


to overcome the amount by which the roads in- the eastern 
group taken as a whole fell short of the desired 6 per cent, 
they dealt with the roads collectively. The net proceeds 
the resulting rates were designed to yield was in effect a 
merger of the net proceeds of the several constituent individual 
roads necessary to yield 6 per cent on their respective prop- 
erties. It was a collectivistic figure. In the New England 
Divisions case the defendants maintained that what each 
road collected under rates thus constructed -belonged to it 
in the same way as its earnings on those rates that were 
constructed for it individually without any reference whatso- 
ever to the needs of any other road. And the plaintiffs 
definitely disclaimed any exception to this position. Yet 
to “distribute” the net proceeds of a collectivistic rate by a 
process of individual seizure, as each carrier happened to 
perform the service and make the collection, is absolutely 
inconsistent. It is confusion of the competitive and col- 
lectivistic processes. What is collectivistically produced can- 
not be competitively distributed. This seems axiomatic. 


Relationship Between Strong and Weak Carriers 


But if we ignore the obvious equities and consider the 
arithmetical processes only we reach the same result, for the 
law provides that the rates of revenue to be authorized shall 
as nearly as may be, produce a reasonable rate of return on 
the roads as a whole, and a figure of reasonable rate of 
return on the roads as a whole is an average figure. The 
competitive ‘‘distribution’ of aggregate net proceeds as 
we have seen is a process of collection by individual differen- 
tials from a common base. Inherently a total levied at an 
average rate cannot be distributed to the several components 
of that average on the basis of the differential of each from 
that average. For when the average is taken for base line 
on which the differential structure of profits is erected the 
only differentials to produce profits are those whose costs 
are below the average cost. To those whose costs are above 
the average cost the differential is negative and therefore 
produces not a profit but a loss. And this is not a passing 
condition but a permanently established situation since by 
the very nature of the average one-half of the constituent 
elements at their weight must in each and every situation 
always be submerged below this average line of reasonable 
rate of return on property used for transportation. This is 
an impossible condition. 

Furthermore, this loss would be incurred by these un- 
favored carriers for no other purpose than that the favored 
carriers should have a profit in excess of the declared policy 
of 6 per cent, produced under rates primarily restricted to 
yield 6 per cent. Such profits are comparable with the 
profits of pure gambling where there is no net loss or gain, 
the gain of the gainer being exactly offset by the loss of the 
loser. But in this case the loser has not even the gambler’s 
chance of avoiding his loss, since his relative disabilities 
which are largely the cause of his loss are not matters of 
chance but fixed characteristics of his conditions of opera- 
tion. 

There have in effect been two collectivistic procedures. 
The first is a collectivistic bargain ostensibly with the rail- 
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roads for their capital requirements but in effect with free 
capital that can be made available for railroad needs. This 
collectivistic bargain (as applying to the case in hand) de- 
clares 6 per cent as the figure that is adequate to bid for this 
capital when it fixes 6 per cent as the just return on the 
capital already invested. 

The second collectivistic procedure is the determination 
of the amount of money necessary to yield this 6 per cent at 
some actual time. The determination of this figure, the 
conversion of it into a rate schedule, the collection and dis- 
tribution of the net proceeds of the rate schedule, constitute 
a joint or collectivistic operation under the terms of the col- 
lectivistic bargain already accomplished. ‘The “as a whole” 
provision automatically erected a collectivistic group for the 
purpose of constructing a rate to be charged the shipper. 
Because the rate cannot be individualized to each road a flat 
rate was necessary, and because the flat rate was based on 
the average situation, it was inherently a composite rate in 
which each road had an equity. This equity was directly 
in proportion to the extent in which each road contributed 
in the making of the rate. These contributions differed from 
contributions to an ordinary fund in the respect that they 
were individual contributions towards the production of a 
composite specific amount, viz., 6 per cent, which as a whole 
was not to be more as it was not to be less than 6 per cent. 
An 8 per cent present yield fell as far short from the desig- 
nated allotment to the railroads as a whole as did 4 per cent 
on the other side. The difference did not represent an 
amount to be dissipated by waste but an amount which 
under the general terms of the deal with the railroads as a 
whole, being beyond the designated 6 per cent, fell back to 
the share of the government. The equivalent amounts of the 
respective overage or shortage were entered at their value 
on the budget and through the budget the final distribution 
is determined. 


No Injustice in Apportioning Effects 


Whatever may be the encroachment, if any, on the original 
scope of private property by at once minimizing its risks and 
sharing its profits as provided in the law, it is vital that at 
least there be no injustice in apportioning the effects pro- 
duced by the law among the several carriers. As noted 
earlier, property in use for competitive profits ultimately 
rests on the cost differences of which these profits are the 
expression. By treating railroads as a whole for rate pur- 
poses, their differing costs, on which rested the various dif- 
ferential positions ranging from the high to the low, have 
been merged into an average. While this has eliminated 
the advantage of the low cost road it has at the same time 
broken down the guerrilla position of the weak road, driving 
it out of its trading position where it could compel a division 
with the strong road. 

Under such change of the original status where each road 
might force its terms as it could, the individual road has 
necessarily received in return a new right. This new right is 
an equity in the declared policy of a reasonable return on 
property. To vest this equity in a mere abstraction, the 
statistical entity of “as a whole” is mockery unless that 
statistical entity by its use has, as we have seen, served as a 
link in the chain extending the equity finally to the indi- 
vidual road. A declared policy of protecting railroad in- 
vestment as a whole has no significance except as its effects 
are at last registered with individual properties. 

If to reach the individual road the relief incidentally loses 
its quality by inequitable apportionment of the benefit, then 
the process is null and void because the declared purpose is 
thus defeated. ‘To declare a policy of unreasonably low 
return to railroads may be comprehensible, though unjust 
and inexpedient, but to declare 6 per cent and then give in 
excess to some roads by taking from the weak roads is out 
of all reason. 
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The relation of the government to the railroads for pur- 
poses of taxation and for partnership in earnings is not to 
an abstraction “as a whole” but to actual individual roads 
and in the same way the levies on the shipping public by 
the device of the public rate are not for account of the vague 
abstractions “as a whole” but for account of actual indi- 
vidual roads. Eminent counsel have advised that the state 
may rightfully make individual rates for each railroad, by 
turn, in effecting its declared policy of a reasonable return 
on railroad property. In this theory the rate to each road 
would produce the designated return, no more and no less, 
except for the necessarily tentative character of control 
through rates based on estimated volume of future business. 
With equal precision the aggregate of revenue for all roads 
would closely approximate the aggregate return on the total 
property, all of which revenue being already the property of 
the individual roads there would be no unaccounted excesses 
or deficits by diversion from one road to another. But the 
abstract conception of the theoretical legal rate individualized 
to each road’s needs, comes under the commercial limitation 
that rates cannot be individualized to each road but must 
be common to all for the same service, since they are collected 
miscellaneously from individual shippers. The rate to the 
public must be a composite so that any one shipper in paying 
a specific rate is necessarily paying for account’ of all the 
individual roads represented in that rate. 

In the present case it would seem therefore that in the 
light of actual railroad practice prior to governmental con- 
trol, in the light of existing business practice, in the light 
of the abstract considerations involved, in the full accord 
with public policy, in the plain intent of the law, in an exact 
regard for constitutional rights, the met earnings undér a 
composite rate are for joint account of all the carriers in- 
volved in the composite rate. Among these carriers in the 
several respects of their individual contributions to the budget 
on which the legalized rate was computed, rest the equities 
under which the funds were collected from the shippers by 
warrant of law. 

But the defendants objected on the ground that the provi- 
sion in the law recapturing to the government one-half of 
the income above six per cent set the seal of government 
equity on these funds so they could not be touched. The 
obvidus answer is that the government’s claim is specifically 
to a share of net railway operating income of each individual 
carrier. Collections by a carrier for account of another car- 
rier could under no circumstances be construed to be the 
revenue of the carrier making the collection until all out- 
standing claims of other carriers jointly interested in this 
account had been first settled. 

But granting the force of the argument giving one road 
equity in the revenue collections made by another the objec- 
tion has been raised that this equity of one carrier in the 
revenue collected by another carrier could not exist until the 
carrier which collected the revenue had first realized its con- 
stitutionally reasonable return on its own property. The 
answer to this objection is that the whole procedure of regu- 
lation of prices and profits is of necessity based on estimates 
of future business. The actual regulation is confined to one 
term—namely the rate. The volume of business under that 
rate must always be uncertain. For purposes of intelligent 
control the regulating body deals in estimated volume of 
business, absorbing in subsequent revisions of the rate its 
inaccuracies of forecast. In no other way could orderly con- 


‘trol be maintained. To deny this would be to argue that 


since a railroad is entitled to six per cent on its investment, 
in failure to realize this at any time, it can without authority 
adjust its rates to produce the six per cent. This would be 
setting up the principle that the rights of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to regulate a railroad did not begin 
until that road, as and when it could, by its own rates 
unauthorized by the commission had produced six per cent. 
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Clearly when rates authorized by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for a specific purpose create a fund, the equities 
in that fund are not absolute but proportional. If it were 
otherwise the accidental possession by individual carriers of 
irregular proportions of that fund up to six per cent on their 
property as they might be able to collect the money, would at 
any time threaten to disrupt the whole scheme of carefully 
devised rate levies. It is inseparable from a plan of central- 
ized control of railroad collections from the shipping public 
that the controlling agency have the power of designating 
the purposes of the revenue and preserving the identities thus 
set up. 


Some Confusion as to How Equalization Applies 


There has been some confusion as to what respect the 
equalization to be accomplished in apportioning a rate ap- 
plies. The law states that the purpose to which rates must 
be adjusted is to produce a net railway operating income 
equal as nearly as may be to a fair return upon the aggre- 
gate value of the property of such carriers held for and used 
in the service of transportation. It is, therefore, in the 
equalization of the rate of net railway operating income that 
the collectivistic groupings are found. Each road logically 
has an equity in the aggregate of all the net proceeds derived 
from the use of the rate everywhere within the group. 

Equities so clearly defined in the terms of the collection 
as was the case in the authorized increase in rates under ex 
parte 74, could hardly require specific authorization to place 
the funds which they offset in hands of their rightful owners. 
In case of interchange freight the aggregate of the revenue 
at the through rate is collected by one of the carriers for 
the account of all interested and is distributed to each ac- 
cording to his performance. This is the established practice 
of long years and raises exception in no quarter. In the 
present case the rate deduced from the operating income 
from all roads in the group is collected with due considera- 
tion of all the equities involved and should be distributed 
according to those equities automatically as a matter of 
course. The equities rest upon the consideration that 
authorized the rate; they were the respective needs of the 
carriers, corresponding in the analogy set up with the 
performance by the individual road in the movement of 
interchange freight. 


Revision of Divisions 


The proposition has been made to transfer these amounts 
whose equities have been located by revision of divisions 
among the carriers involved. This suggestion doubtless was 
made because the law specifically authorized. revision of 
divisions to rectify inaccuracies and injustices from any 
cause. Against this it was urged that the blanket adjust- 
ments of divisions were illegal. This theory is hardly in 
line with good administrative practice. Certainly two or 
more parties at interest in a business are qualified to reduce 
multifarious detail to practical working approximations 
when the issue is strictly confined to themselves. And in 
their failure to agree, the referee would have the same powers 
with themselves. 

In the New England Divisions case we have noted before 
the idea of restoring the misappropriated proceeds of an in- 
crease in rates has never been entirely banished despite 
asseverations of counsel. The amount of the relief is un- 
consciously set against the amount of the first injustice. But 
if the purpose is to rectify a first misappropriation of the 
fund derived from the proceeds of the general collectivistic 
rate there is a fatal objection to use of this device because 
the funds to be transferred were not directly incident to the 
interchange freight itself. The funds involved are derived 
from all the railway operations, not from interchanged 
freight alone. Furthermore, the alignment of the carriers 
as plaintiffs and defendants in such an issue is not based 
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on the distinction whether they lie east or west of the Hudson 
river but whether their net railway operating income on 
which the rate. was computed, was greater or less than the 
average of the group. 

If, however, we are permitted to make capital expense one 
of the factors to be equalized in settlement of interchange 
freight charges and if further it is permissible to make 
through traffic the residuary legatee of operations, i. e., to 
erect “through freight” into the position of the main product 
and make passenger traffic and local freight traffic the by- 
products, then it might be feasible, by thus starting in an 
opposite course from our real object to circle about and 
finally reach the objective, which was immediately at hand 
at the starting point. But the reasons so far advanced for 
using the divisions device do not explain their course taken 
in this way. 

The Transportation Act is regarded by those qualified to 
judge as one of the greatest pieces of legislation that has 
ever issued from Congress. This opinion is held no less by 
those who disapprove the law and regard it subversive of 
sound principles than by those who support it. Already it 
is exercising influence indirectly beyond the industry to 
which it applies as a pattern in some respects for the legis- 
lation that must shortly issue, defining and regulating pro- 
duction and distribution of coal. There is disposition to 
consider the law as on probation with many of its implica- 
tions to be developed in practice and obvious defects to be 
cured by supplementary legislation as and when the defects 
are generally understood. Under these circumstances those 
responsibly connected with railroad affairs regard suspi- 
ciously any efforts to revise the law until it has been well 
tested. There has been great enhancement of the position of 
the consumer asserting and enforcing his equities in produc- 
tion. At the same time the producer’s position has been 
greatly secured by declaring for a reasonable return on in- 
vestment, resting his values on a principle that is superior 
to public whim and temporary circumstance. But the law 
and its administration have gone but part way. Results due 
to efficiency and inefficiency must be separated from results 
due to general conditions over which the individual has no 
control. 


Ultimate Test of the Law 


The ultimate test of the law is how far it has taken from 
individuals the fruits of their ability, enterprise, industry 
and frugality and bestowed these fruits upon those of less 
ability, enterprise, industry and frugality at large, resulting 
in social loss. Or briefly, has it taken from the efficient and 
given to the inefficient? If it has done this in any degree 
was this process unavoidable in the larger integrations of 
commerce and industry and were the properties thus seques- 
tered and redistributed, the actual fruits of individual initi- 
ative, industry and frugality? Or were the values sequestered 
due to causes quite outside and beyond individual control 
and therefore are these values the property (or the liability 
as it may happen) of the group at large where they occurred 
which a perfected social accounting would place to the credit 
(or the charge) of the group as a whole? 

In free trade the consumer gravitated towards that pro- 
ducer who had the lowest costs and therefore offered the 
widest margin of gross profit to be divided between producer * 
and consumer on such basis as they could mutually work 
out. The producer by sharing with the consumer his gains 
from economies and efficiencies traded them in as it were, 
for the profits on the additional business which his price 
concessions induced. In such competitive processes the con- 
sumer was a sort of inspector general, searching out and 
dealing with the most efficient producer, paying a bonus for 
the special efficiency in the enhanced turnover diverted to 
that producer and at the same time making collection him- 
self for his own pains, in the lowered price. But now with 
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a fixed price the individual producer (railroad) cannot offer 
inducements to traffic (save for a narrow service differential). 
Under the Transportation Act as construed by the defendants 
in the New England Divisions case, and conceded by the 
plaintiffs while the roads as a whole have yielded to the 
shipper all profit above six per cent, the individual road 
takes to itself one-half of the profit above six per cent on 
the business on its own rails and has remaining the other 
half above six per cent to give to the government. This is 
all too plainly an impossible construction. 

Certainly the intent of the law that rates should yield as 
nearly as may be six per cent on the properties as a whole 
expressly confiscates all the proceeds above six per cent of 
the group as a whole. And if the reasoning here advanced 
is valid, the six per cent is determined by a collective bar- 
gain and the operation under such collectivistic bargain is 
collectivistic, then the effects of the provision that the yield 
shall be as nearly as may be six per cent, reach down through 
the group as a whole to the individual carriers constituting 
the group. In other words the consumers take over all the 
proceeds of economies and efficiencies, leaving to neither 
the group nor to the individual road any part of these sav- 
ings except as they can be made between rating times. Con- 
versely by the same formula the fruits of the efficiencies of 
one set of carriers are made available to the less favored 
carriers up to the amount as nearly as may be of the declared 
policy of six per cent on capital, the residue above six per 
cent on the aggregate properties of the group as a whole, 
being absorbed by the shippers. 

In the express provisions of the law the costs of dis-honest, 
in-efficient and un-economical management and un-reasonable 
expenditure for maintenance are specifically disallowed. The 
law plainly contemplates standardized efficiency, making no 
allowance for individual special efficiency. It makes a first 
gesture towards affirming the broad distinction between gen- 
eral disabilities on the one hand and individual efficiencies 
—inefficiencies on the other hand, disbarring the costs of 
inefficiency but not at the same time permitting premiums 
on efficiency. Coupled with these theoretical provisions of 
the law is the practical condition that up to date the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has made little effort to ascer- 
tain currently if managements are efficient or inefficient. 

In other words the law sets up a collectivism but it is 
crude since the most highly developed collectivism is for the 
purpose of realizing and protecting the most highly developed 
individualism. This is an apparent paradox but on it rests 
the structure of all law setting up severe social obligations 
the better to foster and protect the most nicely adjusted indi- 
vidualism. Rights and restrictions rest each upon the other. 

Under the law and as administered the instinct for pro- 
tecting initiative breaks over the intent of the law and the 
logic of the situation of which the law vis the expression and 
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undertakes to make good the law’s default by competitive 
distribution of the proceeds of a collectivistic operation. 
Thus blindly do natural forces extricate themselves from a 
situation which calls for intensive analysis and not force 
majeur. 

It would seem that the law should declare for the positive 
award of extraordinary efficiency as the corollary to Uis- 
allowance of the costs of inefficiency. 


Hours-of-Service Report 


HE INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION has issued 
its regular annual report showing, in detail, for each 
railroad company, instances in which employees have 

been reported as on duty excessive hours, the different pro- 
visions of the law, relating to the employment of men in train 
service and in telegraph offices beyond certain periods, being 
covered in four large tables. 

The causes of delays to trains are given as reported by the 
railroad companies, without regard to whether or not any 
given case appears to have been excusable. Table IV shows 
that the total number of instances, all classes, of excessive 
time on duty, in the year ending June 30, 1922, was 31,682, 
or less than one-eighth the number reported four years before. 
The totals for five years have been: 

1918 1919 1920 1921 1922 
263,279 149,660 106,501 67,686 31,682 
Table IV includes only those railroads which have reported 
25 or more instances in each year 1915-1919. 
The total for the year now reported is made up as follows: 


Train service men: 


On duty more than 16 hours, continuously...... 19,701 
Returning after 16 hours (continuous) without 
ee eee eee 198 


Returning after 16 hours in the aggregate, with- 
ee a ee ee ee 7 
Continuing on duty after 16 hours in the aggregate 1,177 


Telegraphers: 
On duty more than 9 hours (24-hour offices).... 9,940 
On duty more than 13 hours (dav offices)....... 659 


31,682 


In Table II, giving an analysis of the primary contribut- 
ing causes of delays, the tabulation is arranged to show the 
difference in the number of cases attributable to delays which 
might have been prevented, as compared with the total num- 
ber of cases reported; and the attention of operating officers 
is invited to this table, to the end that instances of excess 
service attributable to preventable causes may be eliminated. 











Eight-Wheel Switcher for the Boston & Maine, Built by the American Locomotive Company 
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Delaware & Hudson Will Maintain Dividend 


President Loree Assures Stockholders Regular Rate Will 
be Paid in Spite of $500,000 Deficit 


sured by L. F. Loree, president of the company, that al- 

though it is estimated that the net income for 1922 
will fall $500,000 short of meeting operating expenses and 
fixed charges, there will be no change in the dividend rate. 
The board of managers is of the opinion, he says, that no 
change should be made in the dividend policy at this time, 
especially since the company has a large accumulated sur- 


peyote of the Delaware & Hudson have been as- 


— 


The Delaware & Hudson in 1920 had a net corporate in- 
come, inclusive of its standard return for two months of 
federal operation and its guaranty for the following six, and 
inclusive, also, of the return from its coal mining and trac- 
tion operation, of $4,933,163, equivalent to 11.61 per cent 
on its capital stock. In 1921 the corporate net income was 
$4,937,452, equivalent to 11.62 per cent on the capital stock. 
The company pays 9 per cent dividends and has paid at that 
rate since 1907. The company’s 
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dividend record goes back to 1826 
and except for the three short 
periods, 1829 to 1831, 1834 to 
1838 and 1877 to 1880, this 
record is unbroken. The divi- 
dend requirements at present total 
$3,825,270. ‘The company’s gen- 
eral balance sheet as of December 
31, 1921, showed a profit and loss 
balance of $32,079,644, this 
being the surplus which Mr. 
Loree. says in his statement has 
been built up for, among other 
things, just such emergencies as 
were met in 1922. 

Normally the railroad opera- 
tions of the company yield a net 
railway operating income ap- 
proximating $7,000,000 yearly. 
In 1921 the figure was $6,759,- 
Q 117. In this respect the Dela- 
ware & Hudson was something of 
an exception from most of the 
other roads in the country be- 
cause there were very few roads 
which in that year were able to 
report normal net income. The 
Delaware & Hudson was able to 
20 do so largely because of its an- 
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Delaware & Hudson Traffic and Earnings 


plus created for just such purposes as the emergency which 
has been met in 1922. 

Mr. Loree gave this assurance to the company’s stock- 
holders in a statement issued on January 11. The state- 
ment said: 


“On the basis of the actual figures for the first eleven months, 
and estimating the results for the month of December, 1922, the 
company will probably fall short by about $500,000 of the amount 
necessary to meet its operating expenses and fixed charges. These 
results are directly attributable to the decrease in the volume of 
traffic and the extraordinary expenses resulting from the strike in 
the coal mines and the strike of our shop employes. 

In view of the established earning capacity of the property and 
ic temporary nature of the conditions which reduced the earnings 
uring the year 1922, it is the opinion of the board of managers 
i the company that no change in its dividend policy should be 
made at this time, especially as the company has a large accumu- 
lated surplus created in former years, the use of which to meet 
emergencies such as confronted the company during 1922, is one of 
the purposes for which it has been conserved.” 
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as compared with the annual av- 
erage of the test period or the 
average for the three years ended 
June 30, 1917. The 1921 traffic of all commodities combined 
was not as great as that for 1920 but there was, nevertheless, 
an increase in operating revenues and as a result the manage- 
ment was able to realize on the large reductions which were 
made in operating expenses. 


Increasing Importance of Coal Tonnage 


The importance of coal in Delaware & Hudson operations 
is shown by the fact that in 1920 the coal transportation 
revenues made up 48.38 per cent of the total operating 
revenues and in 1921, 54.93 per cent. The coal traffic 
has increased both actually and relatively to total tonnage 
in recent years. In 1912, for example, anthracite coal con- 
stituted 38.46 per cent of the company’s total revenue ton- 
nage; in 1915, this had become 44.25 per cent. In 1920, 


it was 42.77 per cent and in 1921, due to the combined cir- 
cumstance of increased coal traffic and decreased traffic in 
other commodities generally, the per cent rose to 51.39. 
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These figures indicate the degree of vulnerability which D. 
& H. earnings might be expected to show to a complete ces- 
sation of anthracite coal mining operations such as took 
place between April 1 and the middle of September. 

Mr. Loree estimates for 1922 that the company will fall 
about $500,000 short of meeting its operating expenses and 
fixed charges. This resulted from three factors. The first 
of these was the cessation of coal traffic. The second, was 
the effect on the earnings of the coal operating companies 
which the Delaware & Hudson Company controls through 
stock ownership. The third, was the shopmen’s strike. We 
are primarily interested in the first and third factors or, in 
other words, in the railway operations. 


Six Months With Deficit 


The Delaware & Hudson’s latest earnings report is that 
for November. It showed that the company in the first 
eleven months of 1922 had a net railway operating income 
of only $1,141,777 as compared with $6,923,032 in the 
first 11 months of 1921. In four months of 1922—two be- 
fore the beginning of the shopmen’s strike on July 1 and 
two after—the company had an operating ratio of over 100. 
In August, when the effect of both factors was reflected 
simultaneously the operating ratio was 121.50. For six 
months out of the 11 the net railway operating “income” 
was shown in red ink. In August, the poorest month, the 
net operating deficit was $652,723. The month with the 
smallest traffic was July, and the traffic that month was but 
slightly below June or August. The July net ton-miles— 
revenue and non-revenue freight—totaled only 156,871,000 
comparing with 267,406,000 in July, 1921, or with 422,- 
526,000 in July, 1920. 

Some of these factors have been plotted on a chart which 
is reproduced with this article. The curves on the chart 
show distinctly the effect of the coal and shopmen’s strikes 
and emphasize pointedly how severely the Delaware & Hud- 
son was affected by the former in particular. Two curves 
show respectively the total operating revenues and _ total 
operating expenses. The dip in the former shown between 
April and September shows the lack of coal traffic. The 
noteworthy feature is the sharpness of the drop in April 
and the excellent recovery in September and October. A 
similar trend is shown in the curve showing traffic in net 
ton-miles. The curve of operating expenses shows four 
points above the points plotted for revenues; the span in 
August is especially noticeable. 

There is also plotted net railway operating income. There 
are six points shown below the base or zero line—a thing 
which could be possible in the case of a carrier with the 
earning power of the Delaware & Hudson only as a result 
of most adverse conditions. 

Equipment 

There are also plotted on the curve the maintenance of 
equipment expenses. The Delaware & Hudson spent slightly 
more for maintenance of equipment in 1921 than it did in 
1920. In other words, its 1921 retrenchment in expenses was 
not at the expense of proper maintenance work. The results 
of this policy were reflected presumably in an equipment con- 
dition which on July 1, 1922, showed a percentage of bad 
order cars of only 7.8 per cent and a percentage of un- 
serviceable locomotives held for repairs requiring over 24 
hours of only 8.5, the former being much below the country’s 
average and the latter so far below the average as to be 
striking. As the maintenance of equipment expenses curve 
shows, expenses were reduced with reduced _ traffic—a 
natural result with fewer cars or locomotives in service. 
There was a further reduction in July due to the strike and 
to work not being done because of lack of forces. In 
-August and succeeding months expenses mounted rapidly— 
a result of the strike. For a time the percentage of un- 
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serviceable locomotives rose until on October 1 it was 20 
per cent. The average for all roads on that date, however, 
was 25.3 per cent and it was at one time even higher. The 
Delaware & Hudson, therefore, was relatively very well off 
even when its locomotive condition was at its worst. On 
December 15, the D. & H. percentage of unserviceable loco- 
motives had been reduced to 16.1 per cent. The bad order 
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The Delaware & Hudson 


car percentage on that date was 6.6 per cent. The respec- 
tive averages for all roads on that date were 22.5 and 9.4. 


Favorable Outlook 


There is good reason for showing all these details in chart 
form, for they indicate that the Delaware & Hudson has now 
apparently passed through the crisis which it had to meet 
in the form of two strikes—one, the shopmen’s strike and 
the other the coal strike to which it was particularly vul- 
nerable because of the relative importance of its anthracite 
coal traffic. Delaware & Hudson coal traffic is now back 
to normal. In October its shipments totaled 828,218 to1 
and in November, 876,861 tons, these figures comparing 
with 898,378 in October, 1921—the year’s best month—and 
with 756,598 in November, 1921. The board of managers, 
in deciding to maintain the dividend in spite of the 1922 
earnings, had in mind the favorable earnings of previous 
years which permitted the building up of a large surplus 
They must also have decided that the emergency had b 
passed and have felt that conditions for the next few montis 
were, on the whole, rather favorable. 


h 


Two AUTOMOBILES going in opposite directions crashed 
gether on a railroad crossing... They are even beginning ‘0 
fight for the privilege—New Orleans Times-Picayune. 
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Advantages of Diesel Electric Locomotives’ 


Co-operative Research Bureau Advocated to Develop This 
Type of Equipment for the Railroads 


By L. G. Coleman 
Assistant General Manager, Boston & Maine 


R THE PAST twenty-five years American railroads have 
P been under severe criticism from many quarters and 

have suffered much regulation. The criticism in the 
past has been largely unintelligent, the result of more or 
less well-founded resentment of railroad practices, but pro- 
ducing legislation of not very constructive nature. One does 
not have to be a prophet to say the probabilities are that 
during the next two or three years criticism and regulation 
will be more severe than in the past, with, however, this 
difference,—it will be more intelligent and probably more 
unfair. It would appear necessary for the railroads to 
clean house, to make every effort to take advantage of modern 
ideas and methods, made possible by the rapid industrial 
development occasioned by the war. We have been disposed 
to be very conservative, to hesitate to adopt new methods. 
Criticism of this failure, while frequently not taking into 
account financial impossibilities, nevertheless has stuck, and 
it is one that we must combat, preferably, where possible by 
deeds rather than by argument. It is time to do—not to 
talk. 


The Need for Co-operative Research 


Two or three years ago the mechanical officers of the 
American Railway Association were asked to make a recom- 
mendation as to the advisability or desirability of establish- 
ing a research bureau. A committee was appointed to 
consider the matter, and after much discussion an incon- 
clusive report was handed down, not because a majority 
did not think such a bureau was desirable, but, I am in- 
formed, because they doubted the possibility of obtaining 
necessary funds. So far as I know, the matter has never 
again been considered. 

The railroad business is the largest single homogeneous 
industry in the United States. All of our major problems 
are common ones. Yet, any investigation along new lines, 
where any money expenditure is involved, whether it con- 
cerns mechanical, maintenance of way, or operating methods, 
must be made by individual railroads, or companies that 
supply their physical wants. Any real development usually 
requires a combination of products of companies manufac- 
turing widely different articles. It is not reasonable to 
expect them to spend a great deal of money in experiments 
which may or may not lead to any direct gain to them. 
They would naturally wish to guide any development along 
lines requiring the least possible departure from the use of 
existing products, when the best result might require a 
complete new design. 


Problems Requiring Joint Investigation 


There are many applications of modern mechanical 
methods used in other industries which if assembled’ will 
develop a machine or process producing a saving in operat- 
ing costs to the railroads. To apply these, however, much 
money must be spent in redesigning and experimenting, 
money running into millions of dollars. The only reason- 
able source of such funds is the railroads themselves. A 
central research bureau with sufficient income to obtain as 
needed the services of the foremost men in the country, and 





“Abstract of a paper presented before the New England Railway Club, 
Boston, January 9, 1923. 
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to finance the necessary experiments, would be of invaluable: 
aid. The expense pro-rated would be small to each in- 
dividual. The railroads are not competing with each other 
in money-saving devices, and as a body could experiment 
more efficiently and cheaply than independently. For 
instance, the application of gas and electricity to various 
railroad services, the co-ordination of motor trucks and 
automobiles to railroad ‘business, the development of a 
manufactured tie, automatic train control, are all questions 
which such a bureau could efficiently and economically 
handle. A real service will be rendered if the mechanical 
and maintenance of way officers will push this matter to 
a conclusion. 


Shortcomings of the Steam Locomotive 


There is another question which in my opinion is the 
largest of any that such a bureau alone can practically solve. 
I think there will be no dissent to the statement that the. 
steam locomotive today is probably the most uneconomical 
and unsatisfactory machine in industry. We have made 
enormous improvements, that, granting its inherent original 
weakness, have very much increased its efficiency as far «s- 
a power producer is concerned, but these same improvements 
have so increased the cost and difficulty of maintenance 
that the time lost in terminals practically wipes out the- 
savings due to fuel economy obtained by modern devices, 
and increased unit power. 

The inherent weakness of the steam locomotive is its 
boiler. The most efficient possible construction and main- 
tenance of a steam boiler cannot overcome the absolutely 
necessary delays such as caused by washouts, hydrostatic. 
tests, renewals of arches, cleaning of flues, examination of 
and repairs to grates, front ends, etc. The limiting factor 
of long engine divisions is usually the boiler, not the 
machinery. ‘Therefore, regardless of the most efficient pos- 
sible maintenance there will, due to this weakness, always 
be lost time in terminals by a machine that is otherwise: 
ready for service, which can be conservatively put down at 
50 days each year. 


Cost of Electrification Is Prohibitive 


For some years the railroads have been striving to over- 
come this difficulty. The remedy that has been generally 
grasped is electrification. Its principal weakness is the large 
first cost and the necessity for more or less constant load to- 
get a high efficiency factor. Except in very few instances 
an approximately uniform volume of freight is unknown to- 
railroads, nor can it be expected in the future. When a 
division is fully electrified, unless the entire system is 
brought to the same condition, flexibiliy is decreased. The 
electric locomotives cannot be used off the electric division. 
If the full efficiency of electrical operation has been obtained 
by doing away with coaling plants, ashpits, and other neces- 
sary adjuncts to steam operation, conversely steam power 
cannot be used on an electric division. This means, to take 


care of emergencies, an excess of electric power on the elec- 
tric division and an excess of steam power on the steam 
divisions, where as a smaller surplus of power that can be 
used interchangeably will take care of two or more divisions. 
To obtain full benefit from electrical operation requires com- 
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plete electrification, and the first cost is frequently pro- 
hibitive. 

There is little doubt that we will be unable to get much 
further economies as long as we continue to carry a portable 
steam boiler on each of our power plants, many of the 
economies in power production being lost by the increased 
terminal delay due to maintenance. To summarize briefly, 
the delays incidental to use of the steam boiler that can 
be avoided in toto by its abolition—washouts, hydrostatic 
tests, repairs due to leakage, firebox and front end main- 
tenance, delay on ashpits and at coaling stations, and the 
extra expense of maintaining ashpits, coaling plants, water 
stations, and the delay incidental to taking water en route. 
Do away with the steam boiler and we do away with these 
delays and the ensuing costs. 


Excessive Time for Repairs Increases Operating Cost 


Owing to complications to modern train service schedules, 
many railroads are put to considerable expense if train and 
engine crews are delayed away from home terminal. Ex- 
cessive repairs to locomotives not only mean loss of revenue 
upon the investment as well as increased facilities to take 
care of them while lying idle excessive time, but also the 
overtime expense due to crews held away from home, which 
often is a large item. It is fast approaching a state where 
we not only cannot double crew engines, but require more 
engines than crews in order to keep crews moving. This is 
inefficient operation. The modern locomotive has become 
a very expensive machine and it should be in revenue- 
producing service at least seventy-five per cent of the time 
instead of the very small percentage it now is. 

There are many things that we can do and many improve- 
ments we can make that will whittle this down, but as long 
as we use the steam boiler the main delay will remain, and 
the more complicated we make the locomotive, the greater 
this delay is going to be and the greater the resulting ex- 
pense. Most of the devices for improvement to the steam 
locomotive have aimed at increased boiler efficiency— 
superheater, feed water heater, stoker, flue blower, etc. 
Isn’t it time to forget the steam boiler and start out with a 
clean slate to see if there is not some other modern method 
to meet our problem? 


Possibilities of Diesel Electric Locomotives 


There has been great development of the Diesel engine in 
the past five years, but only the surface has been scratched. 
Such engines have been projected for stationary service that 
will weigh in the vicinity of ninety pounds per horsepower, 
in which design the question of weight has not been a 
primary factor. Competent Diesel engine designers say 
that there is no reason why such engines may not be built 
at least as light as sixty pounds per horsepower. 

A modern Sante Fe type locomotive with fully loaded 
tender weighs approximately 283 tons. An electric loco- 
motive of similar tractive effort can be built at about 130 
tons, and will require available at its maximum point of 
consumption 1,800 kilowatts. Under accepted practice this 
power is generated in a central stationary power plant and 
distributed by means of a trolley or third rail. If we can 
produce the current required for each electric locomotive in 
a movable power plant which may be attached to that 
locomotive, we can obtain the advantages of the electric loco- 
motive and dispense with the disadvantages of the steam 
boiler. 

To produce 1,800 kilowatts requires a brake horsepower 
of about 2,600. At 60 pounds per horsepower, this would 
require one or more Diesel engines of an aggregate weight 
of 78 tons, one or more generators not over 12 tons, a chassis 
to carry this load, say 40 tons, leaving 20 tons for radiation 
and auxiliaries. To recapitulate, for 280 tons, the same 
approximate weight as a Santa Fe, we may assemble a 
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flexible, movable, fully self-contained power plant and loco- 
motive, driven by Diesel engines using low-grade fuel, that 
will be at least as economical as coal, with none of the dis- 
advantages of the steam boiler. 


Design Provides Great Flexibility 


The possibilities in design are so varied as to offer many 
opportunities for economies. Great flexibility is possible. 
The locomotive can be in one unit; the power plant another 
The power plant itself can be subdivided. For example, 
the unit I have proposed would probably be made up of 
three or four Diesel engine generator sets mounted on a 
single chassis. This assembly could be so arranged that in 
case of failure of one of the power sets it could be replaced 
quickly by a spare unit and the whole restored to service in 
a few hours. By building the motor and power units 
separately they could be interchanged in case of heavy 
repairs being required by either. 

In case of failure of one generator set the remaining ones 
would still be able to handle a considerable train instead of 
causing the complete failure that would follow a similar 
occurrence with one large power unit. 

The electrical combinations as to voltage and amperage 
are increased by the possibility of hooking the units up in 
series or parallel. The machinery of the power plant can 
be under constant observation as in any stationary plant, 
and when one unit is cut out by reason of reduced power 
demand, it can receive minor adjustments without delay to 
the train. When such a locomotive is designed, it will be 
possible to run it much longer mileage between repair points 
than the most efficient steam engine. 

I have in this brief discussion used the Diesel engine as 
the foundation of the scheme, because up to date it has been 
the most economical power producer available for the use I 
propose. 


Other Types of Engines May Be Suitable 


I am not at all sure, however, after full investigation and 
study, that the gas engine as used in automobiles and air- 
planes may not work out more successfully than the Diesel 
engine. The main obstacle to its use at the present time 
is the cost of fuel for such an assembly. It does not neces- 
sarily follow even at the present wholesale price of such 
fuels that the decreased weight, and first cost, and the greater 
flexibility gained, will not very nearly counterbalance the 
fuel saving of the heavier Diesel type. 

There is another to me very interesting possibility which 
such a development would bring forth, namely, the use of 
fuel alcohol. If an engine should be developed using 
alcohol and there was any prospect of its being used in quan- 
tities, the next step, namely, a cheap supply, is a compar- 
atively simple matter and need not be a stumbling bltck. 

There is a third possibility, namely, the use of the Diesel 
engine direct, without any other than mechanical means of 
transmission of power. It, as you all know, has received 
some attention in Europe. This does not appear to me to 
hold forth the same promise as the use of electric trans- 
mission with its very much greater flexibility. 


Research Needed to Reduce Cost 
of Operation and Maintenance 


I have for obvious reasons only outlined this scheme in 
its broadest aspects. I have used only approximate weights 
and general description, but they are all within limits of 
known practice. To bring it to a successful issue will 
require the most painstaking work of experts in Diesel 
engine and electric design and many experiments. 

The cost of locomotive operation and maintenance is so 
great today,.and so much greater than in the past, that it 
is the most serious problem facing all railroad officers and 
needs heroic treatment. 














January 20, 1923 


To make such an investigation is out of the question for 
any road. It will be a light burden, if borne by all. 

I believe the steam locomotive is out of date. 

I believe that it is perfectly feasible to develop an equally 
powerful and more economical gas-driven locomotive. 

I believe the railways of the country should establish a 
research bureau to.investigate this and other matters of 
supreme mutual advantage. 

I believe that such a bureau should be controlled by a 
very small committee to take complete responsibility for 
investigations entrusted to them, at least one and not more 
than three members giving their exclusive time to this work, 
having sufficient funds to employ temporarily, when needed, 
the best known experts in the world, and to finance the 
necessary experiments. 

Whether you believe in this proposal or not, the need of a 
research bureau must be apparent. Use your influence to 
produce a resolution demanding the funds. I say “demand” 
because I believe the word is warranted. The maintenance 
officers are held responsible and should have the courage to 
insist upon their needs. 


Discussion 


Practically all who took. part in the discussion endorsed 
Mr. Coleman’s proposal to establish a co-operative research 
bureau. Most of the speakers took exception to the state- 
ments that the steam locomotive is inefficient and out-of- 
date. 

G. M. Basford expressed the opinion that the locomotive 
should not be blamed for the fact that it is in advance of 
the methods of using, loading and maintaining it. Modern 
locomotives require increased attention, butethey do so much 
more work that the additional expense is a paying invest- 
ment. 

W. E. Woodard, of the Lima Locomotive Works, stated 
that a research bureau rightly conducted could help greatiy 
in the development of the locomotive, though in the past the 
need had been partly met by the research conducted by the 
Pennsylvania Railroad and the University of Illinois. He 
did not believe that the steam locomotive could be considered 
out-of-date until satisfactory equipment was available to 
take its place. The extremely high first cost appeared to 
be one of the important disadvantages of the equipment pro- 
posed by Mr. Coleman. 

F. J. Carty (Boston & Albany) challenged the statement 
that the low efficiency of the steam locomotive is due to the 
boiler and pointed out that only 19 per cent of the defects 
reported by the federal locomotive inspectors were chargeable 
to the boiler and its appurtenances. There seemed to be 
some question as to the reliability of the Diesel engine and 
this defect would make it unsuitable for railroad service. 

L. C. Winship (Boston & Maine) pointed out that the 
cost of the equipment proposed by Mr. Coleman would be so 
great that in some cases it would be cheaper to provide 
electric locomotives with central power stations and overhead 
conductors to distribute the current. 

H. Montgomery (Rutland Railroad) questioned whether 
the railroads were getting full economy from modern. loco- 
motives and advocated more thorough training of employees 
to remedy the situation. 

G. E. Ryder (Superheater Company) called attention to 
the high efficiency of modern locomotives and compared the 
size and the performance with a stationary power plant of 
the same horsepower, which required a building 114 ft. by 
120 ft. 

H. Bartlett (Baldwin Locomotive Works) stated that the 
locomotive builders were on the alert for improvements, 
not only in the steam locomotive, but also in anything that 
might supplant it, but he found that respect for the steam 
locomotive was increased by comparison with possible sub- 
stitutes. 
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C. B. Smith (Boston & Maine) also stated that finding 
any equipment to take the place of the steam locomotive 
was a difficult problem. 

In closing the discussion Mr. Coleman pointed out that 
those who defended the steam locomotive dwelt on its effi- 
ciency while in service, whereas he considered the crucial 
question to be the excessive time which the equipment spent 
out of service. He stated that high-speed Diesel engines 
are now being developed which make the internal combustion 
engine more adaptable to railroad work. 


Car Service Division 
Appoints District Managers 


Wasurinerton, D. C. 

O IMPROVE the supervisory functions with which it is 

charged the Car Service Division of the American 

Railway Association has assigned district managers to 
certain specific territories within which they will have the 
jurisdiction and exercise the authority of the Car Service 
Division. It is the purpose of these appointments to secure 
the establishment and maintenance of a closer and local re- 
lationship with railroad officers to the end that car distribu- 
tion may meet most effectually the demands of commerce 
and car service rules be understood and observed. Another 
purpose is to provide a neutral point of contact with ship- 
pers and their associations for the purpose of a mutual un- 
derstanding of common problems, particularly to secure 
their co-operation in the enforcement of the car service rules 
by a knowledge of their underlying principles and of the 
necessity for the rules in order to equalize car distribution 
between different sections of the country, also to localize the 
supervision over the work of car service agents engaged in 
checking the observance of car service rules and special in- 
structions, and by a close contact with the operating condi- 
tions in each territory insure the practical application of such 
regulations. 

The field men—car service agents—assigned to each dis- 
trict manager will be under the direct charge of and will 
report to the district manager. The central office at Wash- 
ington will deal with district managers as to all matters with- 
in their territory, except in emergency cases where it may be- 
come necessary to deal directly with the car service agent on 
the ground. In territory outside that apportioned to dis- 
trict managers, which will be covered as heretofore from 
Washington, car service agents will be assigned an individual 
area within which they will operate continuously as far as 
possible. 

In general, the duties of district managers are: 


To supervise the handling of equipment under car service rules, 
and to obtain the full co-operation of every interest concerned in 
observance of the rules. 

To assist in any practical way in the adjustment of local problems 
of interchange and operation and of car shortage and surplusages. 
Such necessary information of local conditions as may be essential 
to a complete understanding of the situation may be obtained 
from the roads in the territory. 

To encourage and assist the development and operation of ter- 
minal joint inspection and interchange arrangements. 

To anticipate car loading requirements when in volume and 
assist in arranging supply. 

To keep thoroughly in touch with and advise the Car Service 
Division with respect to local conditions, and render all practical 
assistance in avoiding accumulations and congestions. 

To arrange for and preside at conferences with respect to. Car 
Service matters between operating and transportation officers of 
railroads in territory to which assigned whenever common interests 
may demand. 

To maintain contact with shippers and their various organiza- 
tions and as conditions may warrant arranging conferences for 
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purposes of assisting in transportation problems. They will also 
enlist the co-operation of shippers in prompt release of equipment, 
in heavy loading, and in all particulars respecting efficiency in car 
service as it is commonly understood. 

To perform such other duties as may be assigned by the Car 
Service Division at Washington. 


The work of car service agents follows in a general way 
that of the district managers. Subject to special instructions, 
their primary duties are: 


Make complete and accurate investigations of the movement and 
loading of cars to determine the observance of car service rules, 
making detailed written reports in form specified, or otherwise as 
may be directed. 

Keep actively in touch with all local conditions affecting rail- 
road operation and car movement in territory to which assigned. 

Maintain close working relations with railroad officers and em- 
pleyees, and local railroad associations, such as freight agents’ or 
superintendents’ associations. 

Become acquainted with the traffic managers or other representa- 
tives of the principal shippers as opportunity presents and with 
their particular requirements, the physical conditions at their plant 
and other factors affecting car Joading and handling. Explain the 
function of car service rules in the distribution of cars between 
different parts of the country, and the necessity for protecting the 
rights of ownership in cars in order to insure best possible results 
in car supply for shippers. Secure their co-operation in placing 
orders for cars in advance of requirements and in the proper selec- 
tion for reloading of cars made empty in their possession. 


In a circular issued by the Car Service Division certain 
definite suggestions are given for the work of the car service 
agents, including the following: 

Repeat checks of individual stations or yards at reasonably fre- 
quent intervals and show in report comparison with previous re- 
sults. Confer with local agents, yardmasters, superintendents, or 
other officials showing their record and assist in any practical way 
to attain improved methods. . 

Examine all orders-in effect at stations or division offices re- 
specting the handling or loading of cars, and report any conflict 
with rules. It is important to report on the extent to which local 
forces handling cars show a knowledge of the requirements of the 
rules and how effectively same are being enforced. 

At freight houses, observe physical conditions and their effect on 
operation: also express opinion whether everything possible is 
being done to secure results. ' 

Reports should show all violations of car service rules. At the 
same time any extenuating circumstances should be explained fully. 

Shippers should not be required to transfer cars to avoid viola- 
tion of car service rules. Better results will be obtained by the 
education of the shipper in proper loading. Generally a spirit of 
co-operation will get results. It is conceivable that extreme and 
continuous disregard of rules might require different methods. 

On a terminal or belt line owned by one or more railroads, it 
should not be considered a violation of the rules for a car belong- 
ing to an owner road to be loaded between local points on the 
terminal road. This will not apply, however, in case of off-line 
loading, where car service rules will apply the same as usual. 

A most flagrant and objectionable violation of car service rules 
is the practice which has obtained in some terminals of billing to 
a switching road, or other connection, cars for return loading, the 
loading of which is a violation of the rules. The proper practice 
should be for industries to place their car orders with the road on 
which located, and that road should not accept empty cars from 
a connection for such loading except on its own order when cars 
cannot be supplied frem cars already on line. 

One of the most important rules in the entire code is the first 
paragraph of Rule 2, commonly known ‘as the “junction rule.” It 
is generally agreed that the observance of this rule puts more cars 
on owner’s rails than any other single rule. Car service agents will 
give particular attention to this rule. 

Car Service Rule No. 12 prohibits the placing of advertisements 
or placards of any kind on freight cars. Reports should be made 
of all violations of this rule. 

Do not hesitate to report on any feature of railroad operation 
affecting car service not directly related to the loading of cars. 

Where possible, check the loading of an entire district or terri- 
tory by passing reports or by general office records to determine 
proportion of cars apparently loaded improperly. 
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There should be free interchange of information and sug- 
gestion as between district managers and between car service 
agents that advantage may be had of any knowledge which 
would be mutually helpful or of benefit to the Car Service 
Division as a whole. 

Matters reported upon by the car service agents to district 
managers will be progressed to a conclusion by the district 
manager, who will send to the Car Service Division as in- 
formation copies of letters written thereon to railroad officers 
or report other action taken or conclusions arrived at. 

While the above instructions to car service agents are given 
to railroads primarily as a matter of information, railroad 
officers also are requested to give particular attention to the 
following subjects: 

Specific instructions in railroad offices and yards respecting the 
observance of car service rules. 

Co-operation with shippers to secure observance of car service 
rules. 

Cars furnished connections for return loading in violation of the 
rules. 

Observance of the “junction rule.” 

Observance of car service rule 12, advertisements on freight cars. 

Delays to empty cars; cress haul of cars; and empty cars mov- 
ing in the direction of loaded traffic. 

The Car Service Division believes the arrangements out- 
lined will prove of substantial assistance to the railroads in 
securing the most efficient observance of the car service rules. 

The district managers already appointed are: J. J. Pelley, 
Chicago; P. J. Coleman, Minneapolis; J. A. Morris, Cin- 
cinnati; J. W. Riley, St. Louis; and G. D. Randall, Dallas. 
Appointments are also to be made at Toledo and Birmingham, 
while the Pacific Coast and Eastern districts will be handled 
from Washington. 




















An Austrian 0-10-0 Equipped with Lentz Feed-Water Heater 
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I. C .C. Consolidation Hearings Resumed 


Great Northern and Northern Pacific Each Prefers 
Consolidation With Burlington 


EARINGS on the Interstate Commerce Commission’s ten- 
H tative consolidation plan as it applies to railroads in 
the Western district were resumed before Commis- 
sioner Hall on Wednesday, January 17, the first day being 
largely devoted to a continuation of the testimony on behalf of 
the Great Northern in support of its contention that, if the 
commission finds it cannot approve of a combination of the 
Great Northern, Northern Pacific and Burlington, including 
their subsidiaries, the Great Northern should be combined 
with the Burlington rather than with the Chicago, Milwaukee 
& St. Paul, as proposed in the tentative plan, and that the 
Northern Pacific, rather than the Great Northern should be 
consolidated with the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul. 
Walker D. Hines, counsel for the Great Northern, repeated 
his former statement that all three roads agree that their con- 
solidation should be permitted and added that there is no 
possibility that the Northern Pacific would prefer a com- 
bination with the St. Paul, any more than the Great Northern 
would. He introduced as his first witness V. P. Turnburke, 
statistician of the Great Northern, to show the economies 
which might be realized by a consolidation of the Northern 
Pacific and the St. Paul. Mr. Turnburke had formerly been 
statistician of the St. Paul and said he was also familiar with 
the Northern Pacific and had recently made a trip over the 
two roads with an engineer, for the purpose of making the 
studies on which his testimony was based. He presented 
and described in detail an exhibit in which he estimated a 
saving of $6,500,000 a year in expenses to result from com- 
bined operation of the Northern Pacific and St. Paul, re- 
sulting from the abandonment of 372 miles of line, mainly 
where the two roads parallel each other through the moun- 
tain and where, he said, the local traffic was very light, and 
by the abandonment of a joint operation of 277 miles of 
track. His estimates were based on the reduction in main- 
tenance of way, train mileage, taxes, per diem and joint 
facility rentals and on the assumption that the electrical 
operation on the St. Paul is no cheaper than the steam opera- 
tion of the Northern Pacific. The savings would be in- 
creased, he said, to the extent of any saving possible from 
electrical operation. His cross-examination was deferred 
at the request of the Northern Pacific to allow further op- 
portunity to examine his exhibits. 

G. R. Martin, vice-president and Ralph Budd, president 
of the Great Northern, also testified. Mr. Budd agreed with 
Mr. Turnburke’s conclusions that marked savings in opera- 
tion would result from consolidation of the St. Paul and 
the Northern Pacific and he also pointed out that the com- 
bination of the Great Northern and the Burlington would 
result in a balanced car supply. 

The conflict of interest between the Great Northern and 
the Northern Pacific in this matter was brought out specifi- 
cally when Charles Donnelly, president of the Northern 
Pacific, took the stand. He supported strongly the proposal 
that the three roads should be combined and rather indicated 
that the Northern Pacific had been willing to rest its case 
on that proposal but that the testimony of the Great Northern 
had made it necessary for the Northern Pacific to point out 
its own interests in the matter. He denied that the three 


roads can now be considered as constituting an organization 
to be perpetuated and said that there are not in the United 
States today two railways more completely independent of 
each. other than are the Northern Pacific and the Great 
Northern. 
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Mr. Donnelly said in part: 

“To guard against misunderstanding, I wish to state at 
the outset that upon the fundamental question how the Bur- 
lington, Great Northern and Northern Pacific properties 
should be grouped there are no differences of opinion as 
between the directorates, or as between the executive officers 
of those three companies. All believe that it will be to the 
interest not only of the companies themselves, but as well 
of the territory which they serve, to allow of their consolida- 
tion. This conviction has been held consistently for a long 
time and nothing, either in the tentative report of the com- 
mission or in the testimony thus far submitted in this pro- 
ceeding, has shaken it in the minds of the representatives 
of any of them. The tentative order of the commission 
placed the Northern Pacific and the Burlington together and 
placed the Great Northern with the Milwaukee. The repre- 
sentatives of all three companies have assumed that unless 
the commission could be convinced that some other grouping 
of these properties would be more satisfactory and desirable 
the tentative order would become final. They believe, as 
stated, that the consolidation of the three properties would 
be much more satisfactory and desirable. On the other hand, 
if the three properties cannot be consolidated, the Great 
Northern and the Northern Pacific would each prefer con- 
solidation with the Burlington to consolidation with any 
other northwestern line; and it was inevitable that unless 
the Great Northern was prepared to stake everything on the 
case made for the consolidation of the three properties, it 
must, at some stage of the proceedings, submit the arguments 
or reasons in support of a Great Northern-Burlington proup- 
ing. These arguments have now been submitted and the 
Northern Pacific is of course compelled to meet them, but 
what we shall say in our effort to meet them is not to be taken 
as neutralizing or in any sense qualifying the testimony which 
has been submitted, or the further testimony which will be 


submitted in support of the case for the consolidation of the 


three properties.” 


History of the Companies 


Mr. Donnelly then outlined some of the history of the rela- 
tions between the three companies, showing that after the 
reorganization of the Northern Pacific in 1896 Mr. Hill and 
a number of associates purchased $26,000,000 of stock of 
the Northern Pacific, of which Mr. Hill held in his own 
name about $7,500,000. He said, however, that Mr. Hill 
completely dominated the Great Northern and was “first, 
last and all the time for the Great Northern”; that his genius 
and his energy was devoted throughout to the promotion of 
the Great Northern—that is to say, of the Northern Pacific’s 
most formidable competitor, while from 1896 to 1901 the af- 
fairs of the Northern Pacific were dominated by J. P. Mor- 
gan & Co. He quoted testimony of J. P. Morgan that look- 
ing to the interests of the Northern Pacific and to give it 
a line to Chicago he had proposed the purchase of the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul and had proposed to share 
it with the Great Northern. Mr. Hill had preferred the 
Burlington and when the St. Paul directors decided that 
they would not let them have the road on any terms he had 
told Mr. Hill to go ahead and see what he could do to acquire 
the Burlington. Mr. Hill’s testimony shows, however, Mr. 
Donnelly said, that the Northern Securities Company was 
born of the desire of large owners of Great Northern stock 
to unify their holdings under a single control and its forma- 
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tion had no relation whatsoever to the purchase of the 
Burlington. 

Mr. Donnelly then replied to a statement by Mr. Budd in 
his testimony in this proceeding, in speaking of the character 
of transportation service which it is desirable to afford, that 
“James J. Hill had exactly such service in mind when he 
formed the above mentioned association, known as the ‘Hill 
Lines.’ ” 

“The use of the term ‘Hill lines,’ as signifying the North- 
ern Pacific, Great Northern and Burlington railroads, has 
become more or less generally current, and taken merely as 
a badge, its use is not in itself objectionable or misleading,” 
said Mr. Donnelly. “But when taken with its natural im- 
plications, as signifying a line to the promotion of whose 
fortunes Mr. Hill’s great gifts were devoted, there is, in the 
light of the testimony in the Northern Securities case, and 
in the light of the competitive struggle of the past 20 years, 
not merely historical inaccuracy, but a touch of something 
like irony in speaking of the Northern Pacific as a Hill line. 
The line in which Mr. Hill’s interests and affections were 
centered was the Great Northern. He was engaged in pro- 
moting its interests in territory where it competed with the 
Northern Pacific—where for a long time the Northern Pa- 
cific was its only competitor; and from the very necessities of 
the situation his authority and influence were, in a large 
sense, not merely not promotive of, but in fact inimical to 
the interests of the Northern Pacific. His ownership of the 
stock of the Northern Pacific, which was large in the period 
immediately following the re-organization of that property, 
was greatly reduced as time went on, and when he died, in 
1916, his ownership of Northern Pacific securities was in- 
considerable in comparison with his holdings of the securities 
of the Great Northern. 

“An erroneous impression is conveyed, also, as I think, 
by what Mr. Budd says of the detrimental influence upon 
the efficiency of the organization of placing these properties 
in different groups. ‘The effect of such a disorganizing 
influence,’ he says, ‘can hardly be over-estimated.’ I do 
not know of what organization Mr. Budd is speaking here. 
If he refers to the organization of the Burlington or of the 
Great Northern or of the Northern Pacific, it is difficult 
to discover the grounds for his fears, or to see how any one 
of those organizations, considered in itself, could be affected 
prejudicially by any finding which the commission may make 
in this proceeding. If, on the other hand, he means, as he 
appears to mean, some other organization external to any 
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one of these three, the answer is that there is no such or- 
ganization in existence, and therefore no such thing to be 
disorganized. The last vestige of anything answering to the 
description of a central controlling authority disappeared in 
1904, when the Supreme Court required the Northern Se- 
curities Company to relinquish its control of the stock of the 
northern lines. When that company was formed the holders 
of the stock of the Northern Pacific numbered something 
less than 1,000; those of the Great Northern less than 2,000. 
Today the Northern Pacific has approximately 37,000 stock- 
holders, the great Northern, I am informed, about 45,000; 
and of these the number owning stock in both companies, as 
well as the value of the stock thus held, is comparatively 


‘small. 


“The directors and the executive officers of the Northern 
Pacific consider it to be of the first importance, therefore, 
that however these properties may be ultimately grouped, 
the commission, on approaching the question of their group- 
ing, should have a clear understanding of their relations to 
each ether. There are not in the United States today two 
railway companies more completely independent of each other 
than are the Northern Pacific and the Great Northern; and 
while we believe the consolidation of the Northern Pacific, 
Great Northern and Burlington railroads in every way de- 
sirable, this is not because their consolidation would per- 
petuate an existing organization, but because the creation 
of such an organization would promote at once the interests 
of the territory served and of the owners of the securities 
of the three companies.” 


The hearing was to be interrupted on Friday and Satur- 
day by the oral arguments on the application of the Southern 
Pacific to retain control of the Central Pacific and is to be 
continued on January 22 with testimony on the proposed 
Union Pacific-North Western system, the Santa Fe system, 
and the Southern Pacific-Rock Island system. 


WALTER V. SHIPLEY, division passenger agent of the Baltimore 
& Ohio at Washington, D. C., has been decorated with the Dis- 
tinguished Service Medal for exceptionally meritorious service in 
the World War. As lieutenant-colonel and division quarter- 
master, 29th division. by his “untiring zeal, great energy, tact 
and sound judgment he was able to overcome many difficult 
problems of supply thereby rendering services of 
great value to the American Expeditionary Forces.” 
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Sir Henry Thornton, president of the Canadian National, 
has announced that the rule, heretofore in effect, that em- 
ployees of the railway must not accept public elective posi- 
tions, has been rescinded. 


A hospital campaign, at Altoona, Pa. for the benefit 
of the Altoona and Mercy hospitals, has received a contribu- 
tion from the Pennsylvania Railroad of $25,000, payable in 
installments extending over two years. 


The Mechanical Division of the American Railway Associa- 
tion will hold its annual meeting in Chicago, beginning .on 
Wednesday, June 20. Sessions will be continued through two 
or three days, or until the business on the docket is disposed 
of. Secretary V. R. Hawthorne expects to issue the detailed 
program within a few weeks. 


The bondholders of the Chicago, Peoria & St. Louis have 
filed in the Federal Court at Springfield, Ill., a suit for 
$1,000,000, against the Illinois Terminal Railroad Company 
(Alton), claiming that the failure of the terminal company to 
carry out a signed agreement to help reorganize the Chicago, 
Peoria & St. Louis was the cause of the latter road’s failure. 


A southbound express of the Pennsylvania railroad was 
derailed at Halethorpe, Md., seven miles south of Baltimore, 
on January 9, by a motor truck which was caught on a high- 
way crossing. The locomotive, tender and baggage car were 
overturned and the baggage car fell down a bank, but no 
person was seriously injured. The engineman and fireman 
jumped off and were slightly injured. 


Freight claim prevention is the latest topic announced in 
the radio world. Messages on this subject are sent out from 
the Westinghouse station, KDKA, at East Pittsburgh, Pa. 
The first message, prepared by the Freight Claim division 
of the American Railway Association, was sent out on the 
evening of January 3, and was followed by a similar message 
on the 10th. Additional information will be given to the 
world on subsequent Wednesdays. 


The St. Louis Southwestern, on January 4, before Justice 
Hoehling of the supreme court of the District of Columbia, 
was denied, the mandamus asked for against the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to compel it to permit counsel for 
the railway to examine records of the Bureau of Valuation, 
which the company claims are public records. The company 
also sought an order directing the commission to summon 
certain officers and employees of the valuation bureau to 
testify at a hearing on a protest by the railroad against the 
tentative valuation placed on its property. 


Refusal to call off strikes on the Missouri & North Arkan- 
sas and the Atlanta, Birmingham & Atlantic, declared early 
in 1921, was voted on January 14 by chiefs of the sixteen 
standard railway unions, meeting at Chicago. Both railroads, 
tied up for a time, are now operating. On authority from a 
federal court, the Atlanta, Birmingham & Atlantic’s receivers 
reduced wages and the men went on strike before the Labor 
Board had considered the dispute. A similar situation exists 
on the Missouri & Northern Arkansas. The receiver invited 
the workers to return at a 25 per cent reduction, but promised 
to increase wages as earnings warranted, and meantime to 
Pay no dividends or bond interest. The offer was rejected. 


The Associated Employees of Beech Grove, Inc., an in- 
corporated organization of employees of the Cleveland, Cin- 
cinnati, Chicago & St. Louis locomotive shops at Beech 
Grove, Ind., which are now operated under the supervision 
of the Railway Service & Supply Corporation, have united 
with that corporation in a suit against the Railroad Labor 
Board. The request of this corporation for a writ of certiorari 
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was announced in the Railway Age of December 2, 1922, page 
1062. The employees’ organization in their petition assert 
the rights of the majority at Beech Grove were ignored by 
the Labor Board when it handed down its decision restraining 
the road from contracting for its shop work at Beech Grove 
and Brightwood, Ind. 


The state of Kansas is making an effort to determine the 
cost of the railroad strike in Kansas last summer. Some in- 
formation has been gathered to determine the cost of the 
strike to the public in the form of added police protection 
and militia. The cost to the railroads is the subject of 
questionnaires which ask for detailed information. This in- 
cludes the number of employes in each of the shop crafts, 
June 30, July 8, September 1 and October 1, the ton mileage 
handled during the first three months of the strike, excep- 
tional expense to the roads during the period of the strike 
and the approximate loss of wages to employes who were on 
strike. The State Industrial Court is also investigating the 
contracts the roads have made with shop employes and has 
requested copies of the applications the employes must sign 
in order to secure employment. Copies of the constitution, 
by-laws, rules and regulations of the new unions have also 
been called for. 


1923 Meeting of A. S. T. M. 


The twenty-sixth annual meeting of the American Society for 
Testing Materials will be held at the Chalfonte-Haddon Hall 
hotel, Atlantic City, N. J., beginning on Monday, June 25, and 
ending on either Friday or Saturday of that week, depending on 
the development of the program. 


Larger Appropriations for I. C. C. 


A larger appropriation for the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion for the fiscal year 1924 than that allowed by the House of 
Representatives or that recommended by the Bureau of the Bud- 
get was recommended to the Senate on January 17 in the report 
of the Senate appropriations committee on the independent offices 
appropriation bill. The House had passed the bill providing for 
an appropriation of $4,564,500 for the commission as recommended 
by the House appropriations committee, an amendment to increase 
the appropriation for valuation work from $1,000,000 to $1,280,000 
having been rejected. The Senate committee, however, proposed 
an increase of $250,000 for valuation work, $200,000 for general 
expenses and $50,000 for safety work. 


Vigilance Committee Hangs a Striker 


The Missouri & North Arkansas Railway has been the scene 
of a lynching, the outcome of a desperate contest which has been 
going on during the past few months between the citizens of the 
towns along the line, who desire to see the road operated in peace, 
and the striking employees and their sympathizers, who have per- 
sistently obstructed the operation of trains. On Monday, January 
15, several hundred citizens from various points along the line 
congregated at Harrison, Ark., and expressed the determination 
to “carry out a general house cleaning.” Armed men patroled 
the streets searching for strikers, and took suspected persons be- 
fore a committee for questioning, endeavoring to find clues to the 
destruction of railroad property. A hotel keeper, who was charged 
with being active in behalf of the strikers, was whipped in the 
public square, and a police officer was flogged and ordered to 
leave town. On Tuesday morning, the body of a striker was 


found hanging from a bridge near the railroad yards. 

Ten bridges have been wrecked or damaged, the last one having 
been burned on the night of January 12; and eight of the strikers 
are under arrest, charged with arson. 

The Governor of Arkansas ordered the assemblage of a com- 
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pany of militia, but on Tuesday night the order was suspended, 
the Governor having been assured that the civil authorities could 
deal with the situation. Harrison is 126 miles east of Joplin. 

On Wednesday it was reported that two or more of the strik- 
ing employees had been convicted and sentenced to imprisonment, 
for seven years or more, on charges of arson. One or more of 
the men pleaded guilty. 

It was also reported on the same day that 20 strikers had been 
publicly whipped by citizens of Leslie, Ark. 

J. E. Edgerton, president of the National Association of Manu- 
facturers, telegraphed to the Governor of Arkansas, calling for 
prompt investigation of the lynching; calling attention to the fact 
that this abuse of strikers was an offense against the law in 
exactly the same way as was the abuse of non-union men at 
Herrin, Illinois, last Summer. 


The Southeastern Carmen’s Interchange Association 


The Southeastern Carmen’s Interchange Association is the 
name of an organization which is being formed by men in the 
Atlantic and Gulf States from Maryland to Louisiana, inclusive, 
and including also Tennessee, for the purpose of promoting effi- 
ciency in the work of the interchange inspectors and also to 
stimulate proficiency in dealing with the M. C. B. rules. 

At a meeting held recently in Washington, D. C., J. A. Masters 
was chosen secretary-treasurer of the association. Mr. Masters 
is billing instructor on the Seaboard Air Line, at Portsmouth, Va. 
He expects, in the near future, to announce a meeting to form a 
permanent organization to be held at Atlanta, Ga. 

It is proposed that all men having to do with the building or 
the maintenance of either passenger or freight cars shall be 
eligible to membership. 


Labor Board Refuses to Docket Case 
Brought by R. C. Greenley 


The United States Railroad Labor Board has refused to docket 
an ex parte submission brought before it by R. C. Greenley, 
general chairman of the United Association of Railway Employees 
of North America. Mr. Greenley asked that the Board rule that 
his organization be entitled to negotiate a new contract with the 
Michigan Central to supersede that now held by the Switchmen’s 
Union of North America. The switchmen’s contract with the 
Michigan Central covers the entire system west of the Detroit 
river. 

The refusal of the Board to accede to Greenley’s request was 
based upon the fact that he offered no evidence to prove that his 
organization represented a majority of the erhployees of the class 
involved—yard conductors, yard brakemen, and switch tenders— 
on the entire right-of-way west of the Detroit river, the territory 
covered by the contract that he wished to displace. 


N. C. & St. L. 75 Years Old 


“Three Quarters of a Century” is the headline of an adver- 
tisement which is being published in Southern newspapers by the 
Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis Railway, next Wednesday, 
January 24, being the 75th anniversary of the organization of the 
company. This anniversary is being made the occasion of numer- 
ous public addresses by the president and other officers of the 
road, with a view to promoting a better acquaintance between 
the railroad and the public. The newspaper advertisement says, 
in part: 

“This, the first railroad to connect the Central South with the 
sea was conceived by men whose lives constitute the history of 
a great epoch of development. It was financed by the people and 
the communities it was built to serve. Men who had to use the 
ox-cart and stage-coach knew how to appreciate the iron horse. 
The pioneers planned a road from Nashville to Chattanooga. 
Today it operates from Memphis, Hickman and Paducah, on the 
north and west, to Atlanta and Gadsden, on the south and east, 
with a dozen branches. 

“It has outstanding $16,000,000 of capital stock and $18,000,000 
of bonds, much less than the value of the property devoted to the 
public service. During the 75 years of its corporate life it has 
never been in a receiver’s hands nor forced to reorganize. 

“Management and men alike have been drawn from the com- 
munities served. They know and are sympathetic with local 
needs. It is the desire of the company to meet the ever increasing 
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demands of the commerce of this section, and to do it at reasonable 
rates. . This company has fulfilled the promise of its 
founders, and has kept faith with its owners, its employees and 
the public. On its record of three-quarters of a century it asks 
the continued co-operation of the public it serves.” 


Labor Board Hears Disputes 
With Train Service Employees 


Hearings in all unsettled disputes between the railroads and 
their train service employees which have been submitted to th 
Railroad Labor Board since 1920, were begun on January 15. 
Questions of both wage’ rates and rules are included. As stated 
in last week's Railway Age the majority of the disputes in which 
the larger roads were involved have been settled by agreement, 
many of them since the Board announced in November that hear- 
ings on these disputes would begin on January 15. 

The following table shows the railroads which are participating 
in the present hearings, and the organizations with which they 
have disputes, divided between those involving wages and those 
involving rules and working conditions: 


Carriers Wages Rules 
BE et ee ee TP EFCT 
2. i a apc as ret eekectecene> smuns Cr 
Cece, Pees © De. EMU... 66.0. cccceesence EFCT EFCT 
Comeenets, EG, Ge WOOP. oc kc ccecwescecivce EFCT EFCT 
SOOO, SU. GP EOUGE cock ccs ts ccecrvesevecs EFCT EFCT 
I a goa ck cea sce d eekadiadae oo, eS 
SS Oe Eee rere ECT ECT 
Kansas City, Mexico & Orient..............065 EFCT EFCT 
Ce Cn) OE ONOIIIN 5. 6 6s.6 o's 0 Ka 6 ees 06 coe EFCT EFCT 
I I, do wang a a Gerais & ASO e eS ou @=—S—tst oe ww 
Mempnis Union Station Co, .6.2.. esse vcccccs —_— — eaeee's 
POE Ge IDS 6 Gaia's co dis o's oie és tceederewie's F 
Norfolk & Portsmouth Belt Line............... EFT EFCT 
Pecria Railway Terminal Co..................- EFCT EFCT 
EO CD on cic ce ciecsadeenecnees EF EF 
ere eee EF 
Southern Pacific Lines, Tex. and La.: 

Galveston, Harrisburg & San Antonio........ EFCT EFCT 
TG Be FO Ts occ iivitks ese decssoces EFCT-SU EFCT-SL 
pee SY aS errr EFCT EFCT 
ees SS OS OR eee EFCT EFCT 
pO SG SSS ae eee eee FCT EFCT 
"Frouetom Rast & West Texas. ..... 06 cccvccces EFCT EFCT 
*Houston & Shreveport...............00. . EFCT 
Houston & Texas Central.......... EFCT 
Westen Stock Wards OF GUGNS.....ccccccsccccsse BR = i —§ bevcoce 
WUE. nus Madd elendeamamest vcanteceasa seine EFCT 





Practically all of these disputes have remained for the Board's 
decision because of certain special considerations which the car- 
riers involved feel should have an influence upon the settlement 
of the controversies. Some of the roads, for instance, are in- 
cluding in their presentations arguments as to their financial in- 
ability to pay the wages and maintain the rules and working con- 
ditions now in effect. Others are stressing peculiar local con- 
ditions under which the application of the usual wage rates or 
working conditions makes economical and efficient operation almost 
impossible. 

Note: “‘E”’ indicates Brotherhcod of Locomotive Engineers. 

“F” indicates Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen. 


“oo 


- 


indicates Order of Railroad Conductors. 
“T” indicates Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen. | 
“SU” indicates Switchmen’s Union of North America. 





*Trainmen not represented by B. R. T. 


A. R. E. A. Nominations 


The Nominating Committee of the American Railway Engineer- 
ing Association has presented the names of the following mem- 
bers as candidates for election for the ensuing year: 

President: E. H. Lee, vice-president, C. & W. I., Chicago. 

Vice-president (one to be elected): J. M. R. Fairbairn, chief 
engineer, C. P. R., Montreal, Que., and Edwin B. Katte, chief 
engineer, electric traction, N. Y: C., New York City. 

Secretary: E. H. Fritch, Chicago. 

Treasurer: George H. Bremner, engineering department, C. 
B. & Q., La Grange, Ill. 

Directors (three to be elected): J. R. W. Ambrose, chief engi- 
neer, Toronto Terminals Railway, Toronto, Ont.; G. D. Brooke, 
superintendent transportation, B. & O. Western Lines, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio; W. T. Dorrance, designing engineer, N. Y., N. H. & 
H., New Haven, Conn.; W. J. Eck, signal and electrical superin- 
tendent, Sou., Washington, D. C.; W. D. Faucette, chief engineer, 
S. A. L., Norfolk, Va.; C. E. Johnston, general manager, K. C. S.., 
Kansas City, Mo.; W. H. Kirkbride, engineer maintenance of 
way and structures, S. P., San Francisco, Cal.; F. J. Stimson, 
chief engineer maintenance, Southwestern region, Pennsylvania, 
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St. Louis, Mo., and Louis Yager, engineer maintenance of way, 
N. P., St. Paul, Minn. 

Members of Nominating committee (five to be elected): C. W. 
Baldridge, assistant engineer, A. T. & S. F., Chicago; W. J. 
Burton, assistant valuation engineer, M. P., St. Louis, Mo.; W. A. 
Clark, chief engineer, D. & I. R., Duluth, Minn.; C. E. Denney, 
vice-president and general manager, N. Y., C. & St. L., Cleveland, 
Ohio; J. L. Haugh, assistant to president, U. P., Omaha, Neb.; 
F. H. McGuigan, Jr., regional engineer, U. S. R. A., Chicago; 
J. V. Neubert, engineer maintenance of way, N. Y. C., New York 
City; W. H. Penfield, engineer maintenance of way, C. M. & 
St. P., Chicago; J. A. Peabody, signal engineer, C. & N. W., 
Chicago, and H. N. Rodenbaugh, chief engineer, F. E. C., St. 
Augustine, Fla, 


Wage Statistics for October 


The Interstate Commerce Commission’s monthly summary of 
reports of employees, service, and compensation shows that the 
employment and pay-roll expense of Class I railroads were 
greater in October, 1922, than they were in any month since 
July, 1921, when the new classification and forms of report were 
put in use. Compared with the returns for September, 1922, the 
total number of employees shows an increase of 95,724, or 5.6 
per cent. The total compensation increased $16,778,606, or 7 per 
cent. In the maintenance of equipment group the number of 
employees shows a small increase in comparison with conditions 
a year ago, but the amount of overtime continued abnormally 
heavy, being 18.19 per cent of the total compensation. Reports 
from 179 roads, employing 96 per cent of the total number of 
employees of Class I roads, indicate that during the month the 
employees received bonuses amounting to $3,706,701, in addition 
to amounts previously reported for loyal service performed during 
the strike, which amount is not included in this summary. The 
reports of the Pere Marquette and the Chicago, Rock Island & 
Gulf were received too late for inclusion in the reporting divisions 
in the body of this summary, but the group totals of these reports 
have been included in the following figures. 

Compared with the previous month, the increase or decrease 
(D) in the number of employees, by groups, was as follows: 


Executives, officials and staff assistants.............0.ceeeeeees 
Yo Ee ee ee eee D 20,745 
Maintenance of way and structures. ..........ccccccccccccccce D 10,264 
Maintenance of equipment and stores..........cccecsccescccecs 113,501 
Transportation (other than train, engine and yard)............ 3,407 
Transportation (yardmasters, switch tenders and hostlers)........ 450 
Transportation (train and engine service).........seeeesseeee 16,092 
Wee “RS oo oa dies es ee ise tbe neers skeen 95,724 


The reduction in the number of employees in the professional, 
clerical, and general group was brought about principally by a 
reduction in the number of lieutenants and sergeants of police 
and patrolmen. In June, 1922, there were 8,482 employees in 
these two classes. In July, as a result of strike conditions, the 
number was increased to 39,430. A comparison of the number 
of employees and their compensation, by months, follows: 
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Number of Total 

Month employees compensation 
cos dence nc awh ewe 1,754,136 $237,602,959 
I UII ig a osb ns sosle bo wach esq 1,732,353 225,304,006 
IN RSs a 60 wad a6 eels 6 Were eit 1,637,151 214,921,396 
anes, err rene 1,552,014 205,178,639 
EME osc o. cun depabs. tnd o0.6ie ¥b.8 1,545,040 194,523,427 
ET SEMIS Fa'<'0 <0 5G 0 waleviete s GA Cae aes 1,570,158 216,704,408 
OS et ee es ree a 1,578,133 203,413,071 
Ng ES ere eee 1,628,228 216,672,028 
EAS 0. okacliled awh es sees genes 1,685,414 222,932,689 
"er ere rere see 1,467,824 193,571,244 
re SAAS oA 1,594,074 224,976,644 
eS: eee et er 1,708,591 238,735,394 
sae cewuaars 1,804,315 255,514,000 


1 Excludes Detroit, Toledo & Ironton Railroad. 


C. F. Loweth Elected President of 
American Society of Civil Engineers 


Charles F. Loweth, chief engineer of the Chicago, Milwaukee 
& St. Paul System, was elected president of the American Society 
of Civil Engineers at its annual meeting in New York this week. 
Mr. Loweth has been a 
member of this associa- 
tion for 40 years and has 
served previously as a 
director and as a vice- 
president. He was a 
representative of this so- 


ciety on Engineering 
Council from 1918 to its 
dissolution. Mr. Loweth 


is a past president of the 
Western Society of Engi- 
neers, Chicago, and of 
the Civil Engineers So- 
ciety of St. Paul, and has 
served the American 
Railway Engineering 
Association as treasurer 
and as a director for two 
terms. 

Charles F. Loweth was 
born at Cleveland, Ohio, 
on March 3, 1857, and 
was educated at Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio. His first engi- 
neering service was as a rodman on surveys on the Cleveland, 
Lorain & Wheeling, now a part of the Baltimore & Ohio in 1876. 
He was employed later as a draftsman for the Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fe. In 1881-1882, he was engaged as an engineer in the 
construction of the Des Moines & Northern and the St. Louis, 
Des Moines & Northwestern railways (now parts of the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul). The following year he served in an 
engineering capacity with Raymond & Campbell, bridge builders, 
Council Bluffs, Iowa, following which he was in consulting 
engineering practice in St. Paul, Minn., until 1901, during which 
time he designed and supervised the construction of water works, 
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sewerage and electric lighting systems for more than 100 munici- 
palities throughout the Northwest, in addition to designing a 
number of bridges for various railways and public bodies. Dur- 
ing this period he served as a consulting engineer on bridge 
construction for the Northern Pacific, the Minneapolis & St. 
Louis, the Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie and the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, and as chief engineer of the 
South St. Paul Belt Railway and the Davenport, Rock Island & 
North Western Railway. In March, 1901, he was appointed 
engineer and superintendent of bridges and buildings of the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, his jurisdiction being extended 
over the Chicago, Milwaukee & Puget Sound in March, 1906. In 
December, 1910, he was promoted to chief engineer of the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul and from that date to January 1, 1913, 
when that line was consolidated with the St. Paul, he was also 
consulting engineer of the Chicago, Milwaukee & Puget Sound. 


Officers of the Central Railway Club 


At the meeting of the Central Railway Club held in Buffalo on 
January 11, the following officers were elected for the year 1923: 
President, C. L. McIlvaine, superintendent motive power, Penn- 
sylvania Railroad, Buffalo, N. Y.; first vice-president, W. O. 
Thompson, general superintendent rolling stock, New York 
Central, Buffalo, N. Y.; second vice-president, A. R. Ayers, super- 
intendent motive power, New York, Chicago & St. Louis, Cleve- 
land, Ohio; third vice-president, E. V. Williams, superintendent 
of motive power, Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh, Du Bois, Pa. 
The executive members elected were: John N. Gaiser, general 
foreman, Erie Railroad, Buffalo, N. Y.; T. J. O’Donnell, chief 
interchange inspector, Buffalo, N. Y.; Arthur N. Dugan, vice- 
president, Bronze Metal Company, New York, N. Y. 


Revenues and Expenses for November 


The Interstate Commerce Commission’s summary of rail- 





way revenues and expenses of Class I roads for November 
and 11 months of 1922 is as follows: 
November 11 Months 
"meena Si A — a + * 

Item 1922 1921 1922 1921 
Average number of 

miles operated..... 235,150.74 235,291.92 235,312.10 234,993.19 

Revenues: 
DE seawesekaeas $389,500,810 $342,371,423 $3,642,908,833 $3,639,268,292 
OS “Pee. “84,789.547 82,638,361 1977,579,144 °1,065,335,416 

ae 7,546,646 7,252,398 81,623,390 85,877,425 
SID Y 0 wriuictin 6 hn a 14,959,376 9,824,479 127,743,978 92,552,797 
All other transporta- 

rr ae 15,638,159 13,869,642 162,279,599 150,726,765 
Gmcidental ......00, 9,889,315 9,553,009 104,359,906 108,771,602 
Joint facility—Cr... 908,986 587,013 9,206,263 6,944,041 
Joint facility—Dr... 221,153 162,931 2,024,013 1,598,663 


Railway operating 
revenues ....... 523,011,686 465,933,394 5,103,677,100 5,147,877,675 


Expenses: 
Maintenance of way 


and structures.... 61,584,005 62,248,638 678,694,939 715,450,199 
Maintenance of equip- 

ES id Edda awn ah 122,098,461 104,230,503 1,146,516,828 1,162,789,007 
EE cexenaces éves 7,300,644 6,676,160 79,118,195 77,235,082 
Transportation ..... 201,876,330 178,643,455 1,969,152,768 2,103,088,471 
Miscellaneous opera- 

Peer 4,033,114 3,704;775 43,839,310 45,214,167 
GEE | ccavecveces 13,126,716 13,130,627 143,425,802 154,037,185 
Transportation for in- 

vestment—Cr. .... 566,058 546,687 6,045,194 5,457,284 

Railway operating 

expenses ....... 409,453,212 368,087,471 4,054,702,648 4,€52,356,827 
Net revenue from rail- 

way operations.... 113,558,474 97,845,923 1,048,974,452 895,520,848 
Railway tax accruals. 27,264,165 25,041,740 282,199,854 260,458,261 
Uncollectible railway 

rs 155,643 160,852 1,221,483 1,220,321 

Railway operating 
SRCOIED ~ wcccccece 86,138,666 72,643,331 765,553,115 633,842,266 
Equipment rents—Dr. 
EE are ceae.08 5,589,444 4,355,775 55,078,110 49,902,064 
Joint facility rent— 
Dr. balance....... 1,680,142 1,419,434 17,262,599 17,658,324 
Net railway oper- 
ating income....° 78,869,080 66,868,122 693,212,406 566,281,878 
Ratio of expenses to 
revenues (per cent) 78.29 79.00 79.45 82.60 





1 Does not include Boston & Albany, the revenues and expenses of which 
are included in New York Central report. 

2Includes $2,654,745, sleeping and parlor car surcharge. 

*Includes $2,674,534, sleeping and parlor car surcharge. 

“Includes $29,887,456, sleeping and parlor car surcharge. 

5 Includes $30,037,005, sleeping and parlor car surcharge. 
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Coal Production 


Revised estimates of soft coal output in the first week of 1923, 
January 1-6, show a total of 10,895,000 net tons, according to 
the Geological Survey bulletin. This is 724,000 tons more than 
the total for the previous week. Production on New Year’s Day 
amounted to little more than one-fourth of the average for recent 
normal Mondays. On the following day the output rose to a 
high level which was sustained throughout the week by reason 
of the opportunity which the holiday afforded the railroads for 
bettering the service. According to preliminary reports of cars 
loaded during the second week in January that week opened with 
a large production, 45,238 cars loaded on Monday, but there was 
a sharp decline thereafter to 34,206 cars on Tuesday and to 31,491 
cars on Thursday. The total output for the week is expected 
to be between 11,000,000 and 11,250,000 tons. 


Anthracite Shipments for December 


The shipments of anthracite for the month of December, 1922, 
as reported to the Anthracite Bureau of Information, amounted 
to 6,454,876 gross tons, as compared with 4,635,922 gross tons 
during the corresponding month last year, an increase of 1,818,954 
tons. December of this year showed a slight increase over the 
preceding month (Nevember) of 34,774 tons, but reflects the 
effect of the holiday season. 

Shipments by originating carriers were as follows: 








December December November 
1922 1921 1922 

Se ABR ee ery ort re 1,259,927 985,262 1,224,990 
EE POS ee a eee 1,107,745 801,796 1,109,449 
i £ & See a Ae aoaing. Wea ei ne co 564,071 532,597 §83,835 
ER a ep er 938,530 626,377 896,182 
BD Ws. afetins: as ine Wades Caw elene 832,893 654,987 876,861 
I, eae daa ak ae kee oe: a 561,603 307,520 546,214 
Meee. Gigures- LA yh aeahas 738,073 450,465 706,747 
ea Ee eee 159,829 107,107 161,660 
a i See a eee 292,205 169,811 314,164 

6,454,876 4,635,922 6,420,120 


Freight Congestion on the New Haven 


The New York, New Haven & Hartford notifies shippers, 
through the newspapers, that freight congestion continues trouble- 
some, and an urgent appeal is made to have cars promptly un- 
loaded. Freight from other roads comes to the New Haven in 
such great volume that the current of traffic is slackened, which 
multiplies the perplexities. 

The following daily averages are given: 


Cars Days per 
Cars on placed for Cars car in 

% line unloading unloaded unloading 
Month of November.......... 55,850 10,190 4,561 2.23 
pe et ee 52,464 10,092 4,389 2.29 
SS DO ccdsqecivacuxses 55,222 8,970 3,432 2.61 


The statement refers to the improvements made and the addi- 
tional locomotives purchased during the past few years, to the 
end that this traffic situation could be adequately met, and says 
that this condition would have been achieved except for the 
strike of the shopmen. Because of the strike and the continuation 
during several months of intimidation, violence, and sabotage, 
which increased the work required and also the difficulty in 
keeping engines in service, there was a loss roughly equivalent 
to four months of the normal shop output. 

The new forces, now fully recruited, are maintaining current 
requirements and assisting in reducing the large volume of accrued 
repair work. The output of railroad shops and engine houses 
in November and December was in excess of the two months 
immediately preceding the strike. With the additional rk 
being done by outside shops, the prospects are for an output of 
repaired locomotives in January and following months of ‘ty 
per cent or more in excess of the normal requirements. ‘he 
heavy passenger travel, mail, and express movement during ‘he 
holidays required 285 additional passenger trains, and the addition 
of 465 cars to regular trains:. ‘With this heavy demand 01 of 
the way additional power will become available for freight 
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Interstate Commerce Commission 


The Interstate Commerce Commission has ordered an investi- 
gation into the facts and circumstances surrounding the establish- 
ment of rail-lake-and-rail rates and routes between points in 
New England and trunk line territories on the one hand, and 
western destinations in the United States on the other hand, 
which are in part over Canadian rail lines in connection with 
the Northern Navigation Company, Ltd., a Canadian owned and 
operated steamship line operating between Sarnia, Ont., and 
Duluth, Minn. Section 27 of the merchant marine act provides 
that no merchandise shall be transported by water or by land 
and water between points in the United States, in vessels not built 
and documented under the laws of the United States and owned 
by citizens of the United States or vessels to which the privilege 
of engaging in the coastwise trade is extended by Sections 18 or 
22 of that act. 


Division of Traffic Approved 


The Interstate Commerce Commission has given effect to one 
of the changes in the interstate commerce act made by the pas- 
sage of the transportation act in issuing an order approving a 
proposed contract providing for the division between the Orange 
& North Western and the Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe of traffic 
originating at and destined to points on the Gulf & Northern. 
The change in the act was effected by an amendment to paragraph 
1 of section 5, which originally made unlawful contracts, agree- 
ments or combinations for the pooling of freight for the division 
of earnings, by the insertion of a proviso authorizing the com- 
mission on application to approve a divsion of traffic or earnings 
when it is of the opinion that such division is in the interest of 
better service to the public or economy in operation and will not 
unduly restrain competition. The approval was issued on the ap- 
plication of the Orange & North Western, which connects with 
the Gulf & Northern and also with the Gulf, Colorado & Santa 
Fe. The contract contemplates substantially an equal division of 
the traffic and provides for a revision on the request of either 
party should the volume or destination of the traffic change so as 
to materially affect the division. After a hearing the commission 

- finds that the proposed arrangement will be in the interest of 
better service, to promote economy of operation, will not unduly 
restrain competition and that the terms and conditions under 
which the division is proposed to be made are just and reason- 
able. The approval is, however, subject to any orders and direc- 
tions with respect to car service which the commission may 
make from time to time in conflict therewith. 


State Commissions 


The North Dakota Railroad Commission has been restrained 
from enforcing the recently adopted state grain grading act and 
it is expected that the question of its constitutionality will be 
taken to the Supreme Court of the United States. It is contended 
that the new law conflicts with the Federal standards of weight 
and measure of grain, that it tends to regulate interstate com- 
merce, and is merely a rewriting of the old law which was 
declared unconstitutional. 


Personnel of Commissions 


Carl D. Jackson, member and formerly chairman of the Rail- 
oad Commission of Wisconsin, has resigned. 


a 


The following members have been elected to the Arkansas Rail- 
road Commission: E. Harper, Camden, Ark., sheriff of Ouachita 
county, was elected chairman succeeding J. Hardage, Arkadel- 
phia; R. C. Dalton, Parkin, secretary and treasurer of the Road 
District of Cross county, was elected secretary succeeding H. G. 
Combs; C. Henderson, Walnut Ridge, automobile merchant, will 
succeed J. Walker, Newport, and W. E. Floyd, Little Rock, will 
succeed himself. 





British Railway in Argentina 
Orders 340 Cars in England 


The Central Argentine Railway, a British-owned line, has 
ordered 200 all-steel, high-side gondola cars and 140 all-steel box 
cars from Cammel, Laird & Co., the English car builders. 


A Tunnel Through Mont Blanc 


A new railway line is planned from Oex, Switzerland, on 
the Bellgarde-Chamonix line, to Aosta, according to the Times 
(London). The work involves 13 tunnels and 13 bridges. 
The longest of the tunnels, 15,700 yards, will be through 
Mont Blanc and will require four or five years in its comple- 
tion. 


France to Spend a Billion Francs 
for New Construction 


According to dispatches from Paris, the superior railroad council 
of France has approved an expenditure of one billion francs (ap- 
proximately $70,000,000 at the present rate of exchange) for im- 
provements and betterments on the French railroads during the 
ensuing year. One quarter of this amount, it is said, will be de- 
voted to electrification. 


Germans to Rebuild Moscow-Minsk Railway 


The Soviet military authorities have arranged with German 
engineers for the reconstruction of the Moscow-Minsk railway 
line, according to the Times (London). Minsk is on the Polish 
frontier. The line, as rebuilt, will be double track, one of which 
will be of Russian gage, 5 ft., and the other of standard gage to 
allow the operation of trains from other European countries to 
operate directly into Moscow. 


Negotiations for Wage Reductions 
for British Shopmen Fail 


A conference between railway managements and the Na- 
tional Union of Railwaymen for a reduction of 6 shillings 
6 pence (about $1.60) per week in British railway shopmen’s 
“war bonus” failed to bring about an agreement. The rail- 
ways are seeking to reduce this “war bonus” to an extent 
comparable to its reduction in other metal trade industries. 
The extent of this reduction in other industries is 16 shillings 
6 pence (about $4.10). 


Regular Train-Ferry Service Between 
England and Belgium 


A company has been formed to operate train ferries from 
Harwich, England, to Zeebrugge, Belgium. The company 
has acquired the three ferry steamers built by the British 
government for use during the war and will operate a regular 
service. These ferries will connect the Belgian State Rail- 
ways with the London & North Eastern. A Belgian company 
will operate the terminal at Zeebrugge and will establish 
agencies in various European cities. 


Belgium Gets Polish Locomotive Order 


The Polish government has ordered 100 locomotives from 
Belgian concerns in the Liége district, according to press dis- 
patches from Brussels. This contract has been predicated upon 
an agreement by the Belgians to send engineers and skilled 
workmen to Poland to build and organize railway repair shops. 

It is reported also from Berne, Switzerland, that the Swiss 
Federal Railways have sold to a syndicate 200 steam locomotives 
which were withdrawn from service due to electrification. This 


syndicate, it is said, has received a bid from Russia for 50 of 
these locomotives. 
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Locomotives 


THE CamprRiA & INDIANA is inquiring for 2 Consolidation type 
locomotives. 


THe Miptanp TERMINAL contemplates buying 2 Mikado type 
locomotives, 


Tue Cuicaco & Eastern ILLINOIS is inquiring for 10 Mikado 
type locomotives. 


THe Mose & Ouro is inquiring for 6 Mikado type and 3 
Pacific type locomotives. 


Tue TEMISKAMING & NoRTHERN ONTARIO contemplates buying 
15 Pacific type locomotives. 


Tue Granp TRUNK has ordered 8 switching locomotives from 
the Lima Locomotive Works. 


Tue Canapian Paciric has ordered 16 Pacific type locomotives 
from the American Locomotive Company. 


THE VIRGINIAN has ordered 15, 2-8-8-2 Mallet type locomotives 
from the American Locomotive Company. 


THe Pere MARQUETTE will receive bids until 12 o’clock noon, 
February 1, at Detroit, Mich., for 20, 8-wheel switching locomo- 
tives. 


Tue Loursvitte, HENpeRSon & St. Louis reported in the Rail- 
way Age of December 30 as inquiring for 5 Pacific type locomo- 
tives, has ordered .this equipment from the American Locomotive 
Company. 


Freight Cars 


Tue Gutr Rerininc Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., is inquiring 
for 300 tank cars. 


Tue New York, Cuicaco & St. Louis is inquiring for 500 
steel hopper cars, 


Tue Cuicaco & NorrH WESTERN contemplates buying from 
750 to 1,000 refrigerator cars. 


Tue Kansas, OKLAHOMA & Gutr is inquiring for 400 gondola 
cars and 100 gondola car bodies. 


Tue BurraLo, RocHester & PITTSBURGH is inquiring for from 
30 to 35 steel underframe caboose cars. 


Tue Astatic PetroLeuM Company, 65 Broadway, New York, 
is inquiring for 12 tank cars of 20 tons’ capacity. 


Tue Prepmont & NorTHERN is inquiring for 45 flat cars of 40 
tons’ capacity and one box car with attendant’s quarters. 


Tue Cuicaco, Burtincton & Quincy has placed an order for 
repairs to 200 refrigerator cars with the Streets company. 


Tue Puitirrs Petroreum Company, Bartlesville, Okla., has 
ordered 100 tank cars from the Standard Tank Car Company. 


Tue Cuicaco, NortH SHore & MILWAUKEE is inquiring for 10 
general service cars and 15 gondola cars of about 50 tons’ capacity. 


THe New EncLanp Or & REFINING Company, Fall River, 
Mass., has ordered 100 tank cars from the American Car & 
Foundry Company. 


Tue Mosite & Onto is inquiring for 500 box cars 36 ft. long 
and of 40 tons’ capacity and 100 stock cars also for 200 hopper 
cars of 50 tons’ capacity. 


Tue Canaptan Paciric is inquiring for 300 composite coal cars 
of 75 tons’ capacity, 50 oil tank cars of 50 tons’ capacity and 300 
steel underframe flat cars of 40 tons’ capacity. 
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Tue ILtino1is CENTRAL reported in the Railway Age of Janu- 
ary 6 as inquiring for 1,500 box cars has recalled the inquiry 
and will draw new specifications. This company has ordered 500° 
ballast cars from the Rodger Ballast Car Company. 


THe Union Tank Car Company, reported in the Railway 
Age of December 9 as ordering 500 tank cars from the General 
American Tank Car Corporation, cancelled this order by mutual 
consent of both companies and placed the order with the Ameri- 
can Car & Foundry Company. 


Tue Cuicaco, Rock Istanp & Paciric, reported to the Rail- 
way Age of January 13 as about to place an order for 500 auto- 
mobile cars, 250 refrigerator cars and 250 flat cars, has ordered 
the automobile cars from The Bettendorf Company, the flat cars 
from the American Car & Foundry Company and the refriger- 
ator cars from the General American Car Company. 


Passenger Cars 


THE ILLINOIS CENTRAL is inquiring for 50 all steel passenger 
cars. 


Tue Mosite & Onto has ordered one baggage and express car 
from the Pullman Company. 


THe CANADIAN Paciric is inquiring for 12 combination mail 
and baggage cars, also for 6 cafe parlor car frames and 6 buffet 
car frames. 


THe Brooxtyn Rapip Transit CoMPaANny, reported in the 
Railway Age of November 18, as inquiring for 50 trailer cars for 
use in its subways, has ordered this equipment from the Pressed 
Steel Car Company. 


Tue Missouri Paciric, reported in the Railway Age of De- 
cember 23 as inquiring for 13 suburban coaches and 4 combina- 
tion passenger and baggage cars, has ordered 17 steel coaches 
from the American Car & Foundry Company. 


Iron and Steel 


Tue LenicH & New ENGLAND» is inquiring for 350 tons of steel 
for bridges. : 


Tue Great NorTHERN has ordered 440 tons of structural steel 
from the Wisconsin Bridge & Iron Company. 


THe New York CEentTRAL, reported in the Railway Age of De- 
cember 16 as having received bids for 1,300 tons of steel for 
bridges, has awarded contracts for 500 tons to the American Bridge 
Company, 600 tons to the Mount Vernon Bridge Company, and 275 
tons to the Shoemaker, Satterthwait Bridge Company. 


Machinery and Tools 
Tue SouTHern Paciric has placed an order for an axle lathe. 


Tue Loutsvitte & NASHVILLE has placed an order for a 40-in. 
planer. 


Tue Missouri Pactric has ordered a 200-ton locomotive hoist 
from the Whiting Corporation. 


Tue Texas & Paciric has placed orders for a set of bending 
rolls, also for two plate flanging clamps. 


Tue New Yorx, New Haven & Hartrorp has placed orders 
for a 2,000-Ib. steam hammer and a 36-in. lathe. 


Signaling 


THE ILLINOIS CENTRAL has ordered from the Hall Switch & 
Signal Company, Garwood, N. J., 28 electric semaphores, upper 
quadrant, style L. With this installation the Illinois Central will 
have in use nearly 500 signals of style L. 


THe PHILADELPHIA & WEST CHESTER TRACTION COMPANY is 
to enlarge its terminal at 69th street, Philadelphia, and will add 
35 switches and 10 signals. The interlocking at this termina! i 
electro-pneumatic and color light signals are used. The materia! 
is to be furnished by the Union Switch & Signal Company. 
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The Pressed Steel Manufacturing Company, Chicago, is 
preparing plans for a two-story factory and office building 
at East Chicago, Ind., to cost approximately $700,000. 


Major J. L. Hays has joined the sales organization of the 
Safety Car Heating & Lighting Company, New Haven, Conn., 
as commercial engineer, and will be located at the Philadel- 
phia, Pa., office. Major 
Hays graduated from 
Lehigh University in 
1909 with a degree of 
electrical engineer and 
then joined the electri- 
cal department staff of 
the Baltimore & Ohio, 
working successively as 
mechanic, draftsman, 
inspector, general fore- 
man and assistant engi- 
neer. He later served 
with the Seaboard Air 
Line as electrical engi- 
neer until he was com- 
missioned as a major 
in the Quartermaster’s 
Corps at the beginning 
of the war, in charge 
of the electrical sec- 
tion of the engineering 
branch, being respon- 
sible for electrical construction for the army in the United 
States. At the conclusion of the war he joined the Stone- 
Franklin Company as electrical engineer, serving until the 
Safety Car Heating & Lighting Company absorbed the car 
lighting interests of the Stone-Franklin Company on January 1 
of this year. 





J. L. Hays 


The Western Electric Company, New York, made important 
organization changes effective January 15, as follows: F. A. 
Ketcham, general sales manager, has been appointed general 
manager of the supply 
department, and G. E. 
Cullinan succeeds him 
as general sales man- 
ager. Mr. Cullinan en- 
tered the employ of the 
Western Electric Com- 
pany upon his gradua- 
tion from Williams Col- 
lege in 1901 and for 
several years was con- 
nected with the New 


York Office. He went 
to St. Louis in 1907 
where he _ served as 


manager from 1909 to 
1918 and then went to 
Chicago as central dis- 
trict manager. L. M. 
Dunn, for the past three 
years manager of the 
eastern district, which 
includes the New York 
and the New England territory, has been appointed general 
merchandise manager on the general manager’s staff. W. J. 
Drury succeeds Mr. Dunn as manager of the eastern district. 
Mr. Drury has been sales manager at New York for the 
past three years, and is succeeded in that capacity by J. F. 
Davis who has been sales manager of the Boston branch 
for the same period. T. E. Burger has been made sales 
manager at Boston. Mr. Burger was for 13 years 
connected with the Los Angeles and San Francisco or- 
ganizations having served as sales manager of the former. 





G. E. Cullinan 
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More recently he has been on the staff of the Society for: 
Electrical Development, returning to the service of West-.. 


ern Electric organization in 1922. W. P. Hoagland, sales. 
manager at Chicago, has been appointed central district man- 
ager in charge of the Chicago and Minneapolis branches. 
J. H. Gleason, power apparatus sales manager at Chicago, 
has: been appointed Chicago sales manager. H. L. Grant, 
for the past three years general appliance sales manager at 
New York, has been appointed Erie district manager, a new 
grouping of the distributing houses at Cleveland, Pittsburgh, 
Detroit and Cincinnati. Mr. Grant’s headquarters will be at 
Cleveland. A. M. Collins continues as manager at Cleveland. 


The Superior Iron Works, Superior, Wis., has increased 
its capital stock of $70,000 to $120,000 and will use a part of 
the new issue in improving its equipment and enlarging its 
plant. 


The Fairmont Gas Engine & Railway Motor Car Company, 
Fairmont, Minn., have opened an office at 14 East Jackson 
boulevard, Chicago. M. A. Evans has been appointed district 
sales manager, with headquarters at Chicago. 


J. E. Meek, general manager of the railroad and U. S. 
government departments of Johns-Manville Inc., New York, 
and a director of the company, who has been in the railway 
supply service for the past 25 years, will leave shortly on a- 
vacation trip around the world. He will leave New York on. 
the steamer Samaria sailing January 24. Mr. Meek will visit 
Madeira, North Africa, Italy, Egypt, thence through the Suez 
Canal to India, Java, China, Manila, Japan, Honolulu, then 
San Francisco. He will return via the Panama Canal to 
New York about June 1. 


Obituary 


Albert H. Miller, chief metallurgist at the Midvale Steel 
Company’s Nicetown plant, died on January 11 at his home 
in Ambler, Pa., at the age of 43. 


Francis J. Cole 


Francis J. Cole, until recently chief consulting engineer of the 
American Locomotive Company, died on January 11, at his. 
winter home in California. By Mr. Cole’s death the railway field 
lost a man who was 
generally recognized as 
one of the leading loco- 
motive designers of his 
day. From his eigh- 
teenth birthday when he 
became an _ apprentice 
machinist in the Mount 
Royal shops of the 
Northern Central Rail- 
road, Baltimore, Md., 
until his retirement ap- 
proximately one year 
ago, his whole life was 
devoted to this field. 

Mr. Cole was the son’ 
of an English Episcopal 
clergyman, who came to 
the United States and 
settled on a farm in Vir- 
ginia, Francis being a 
young boy at the time. 
Farm life, however, did 
not appeal to him and he became an apprentice machinist as 
noted above. After serving his time, he accepted a position as 
draftsman under William H. Harrison on the Baltimore & Ohio, 
at Newark, Ohio. Being young, ambitious and continually seeking 
advancement he shortly left the Baltimore & Ohio to become a™ 
draftsman on the West Shore, at Frankfort, N. Y., under R. H. 
Soule, superintendent of motive power. John Player, Mr. Cole’s 
immediate superior, was the mechanical engineer. Also it was 
here that Mr. Cole became associated with J. E. Sague, who 
was one of the other draftsmen and with W. F. Dixon, who was 
a special apprentice. 

The impression of his usefulness that he had left with the 





Francis J. Cole 








B. & O. at Newark was such that after a short time of employ- 
ment at Frankfort, he was offered the position of chief draftsman 
of the B. & O. at Newark, Ohio. Here he further established 
his ability, resulting in his transfer to the Mount Clare shops as 
chief draftsman. Later, about 1890, when G. B..Hazlehurst be- 
came general superintendent of motive power, Mr. Cole was 
appointed mechanical engineer in charge of the design of all 
mechanical equipment, including cars and locomotives. His ex- 
ceedingly efficient work in standardizing the design of both the 
locomotives and cars on this road attracted national attention. 
Also while on the B. & O. he published a series of articles on 
locomotive design, which were widely used and generally recog- 
nized as the best data available. 

In the course of time Mr. Dixon, who had been an apprentice 
on the West Shore during Mr. Cole’s short employment with 
that road, had become mechanical engineer of the Rogers Locomo- 
tive Works at Paterson, N. J. In the fall of 1895, when “Mr. 
Dixon accepted an offer to go to Russia to build a locomotive 
works, he recommended to Reuben Wells that Mr. Cole succeed 
him and in 1896 Mr. Cole became mechanical engineer of the 
Rogers Locomotive Works. 

The Rogers Works was temporarily closed in 1899. During this 
time Mr. Cole accepted under Mr. Sague the position of assistant 
mechanical engineer of the Schenectady Locomotive Works. 

Later when the American Locomotive Company was formed, 
Mr. Sague becoming mechanical engineer, immediately appointed 
Mr. Cole as his assistant, and later when Mr. Sague became 
assistant vice-president, he appointed Mr. Cole as mechanical 
engineer of the company. This position was held by Mr. Cole 
until later in life, when wishing to be relieved of some of the 
arduous duties, he was appointed chief consulting engineer. This 
position he retained until his recent retirement. 

Mr. Cole was a quiet unassuming man, who never spoke of 
himself or what he did. He had a vein of persistence which 
generally led to getting his own way, reinforced by the fact that 
his own way was generally right. He was a close and thorough 
student with an inborn determination to arrive at exact facts in 
all his investigations; all resulting in his becoming internationally 
known as an eminent authority on the mechanical design and 
performace of the steam locomotive. His name is written high 
in the annals of American locomotive building. 

His best known work was during his connection with the 
American Locomotive Company, when he was a leading factor 
in standardizing the locomotive designs and methods of the dif- 
ferent plants which were organized under one management to 
form this corporation. 

In the adoption of the superheater Mr. Cole took a prominent 
part. His work on boiler ratios was a radical departure from 
former methods and today are universally used. He also will be 
remembered for his four cylinder compound of former days; ad 
more recently as the designer of Number 50,000, the Cole trailing 
truck and an innumerable number of details all tending toward 
refinement of design. He was a bold designer, though a safe one 
and could never be accused of fostering any freaks. 

He was a prominent member of the American Society of Me- 
chanical Engineers, the American Railway Association, the 
American Society of Testing Materials and many others. 

About two years ago he built a winter home in Pasadena, Cal., 
and within the past vear retired from active business. For the 
past four weeks he had not been feeling at his best though not 
thought to be seriously ill. However, after four days of more 
serious illness he passed away in his sleep at his winter home 
in Pasadena. 

He was a devoted husband, a true and loyal friend to those 
who were fortunate enough to know him intimately, and of a 
character whose life and example are only for the good. 


James T. Goodwin, who since 1909 had been in the sales service 
of the National Tube Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., engaged in 
traveling in the interest of steel boiler tubes and pipe for 
this company, died on January 5 in the Memorial Hospital, 
New York City. Mr. Goodwin was born in Water Valley, 
Miss., in 1860 and learned the boilermaker’s trade in the 
Illinois. Central shops. In 1900 he was appointed super- 
intendent of the boiler department of the American Locomo- 
tive Company’s works at Richmond, Va., and in 1909 he re- 
signed to go to the National Tube Company. 
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BattimoreE & Ox10.—This company has recently placed orders 
with the Phoenix Bridge Company covering the fabrication and 
delivery’ of steelwork required for two plate girder spans near 
Hagerstown, Md. 


Cuicaco & Atton.—This company will construct steel bridges 
over Hickory creek, Joliet, Ill., the Vermilion river, Lexington, 
Ill., and the Auxvasse creek, Auxvasse, Mo. 


Cuicaco, BurLincton & Quincy.—This company, which was 
reported in the Railway Age of December 9 as having authorized 
the construction of a second main track for six miles, between 
Sorento, Ill, and Ayres, to cost approximately $200,000, has 
awarded the contract to Cameron Joyce & Co., Keokuk, Iowa. 


Cuicaco, MILwauKEE & St. Paut.—This company will con- 
struct a cut-off, approximately 8 miles long, on its main line, 
beginning at Southeast Minneapolis and entering St. Paul from 
the south. The line will cross the Mississippi river om a new 
double track bridge which will cost over $3,000,000. Switching 
facilities in the new industrial district south of Minneapolis has 
also been planned. The new line will have a maximum grade of 
0.4 per cent and will handle heavy transcontinental traffic. The 
extension from the present line at St. Paul into the industrial 
district will be built at once. 


Cuicaco, Rock IsLaANnp & Paciric.—This company is completing 


plans for a new passenger terminal in Chicago on the site of the 
present La Salle street terminal, costing approximately $85,000,000. 
The building will be 20 stories high and will extend from La Salle 
street to Franklin. street fronting on Van Buren street. The 
plans are being made in conjunction with the New York Central. 


Fort Myers SouTHERN.—This company has applied to the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission for a certificate authorizing the 
construction and operation of a line from a point at or near Fort 
Myers, Fla., south to a point at or near Bonita Springs, a dis- 
tance of 22 miles. 


GRAND TRUNK.—This company will lower its tracks and elim- 
inate grade crossings at Detroit, Mich. 


Itt1no1s CENTRAL.—This company has awarded: a contract. to 
the W. J. Zitterell Company, Webster City, Iowa, for the con- 
struction of a gravel washing plant at Forreston, Iil., to cost ap- 
proximately $45,000. 


ILLINOIS CENTRAL.—This company, which was reported in the 
Railway Age of January 6 as calling for bids for the construction 
of a one-story frame passenger staticn in South Chicago, to cost 
approximately $18,000, has awarded the contract to the Adams 
Construction Company, Chicago. 


ILttno1is CENTRAL.—-This company has authorized the reduction 
of grades near Paxton, IIl., Magnet and Alma. The present grade 
of 0.6 per cent at Paxton will be reduced to 0.3 per cent at a 
cost of approximately $500,000. The 0.6 per cent grade at Magnet 
will be reduced to 0.3 per cent at a cost of $600,000. The 0.4 
grade at Alma will be reduced to 0.3 at a cost of $125,000. 


Lone Istanp.—The Transit Commission of New York has 
ordered this company to eliminate grade crossings between 
Jamaica, Queensborough, New York City, and the eastern boundary 
of the city. The work called for involves seven highway grade 
crossings. 


PENNSYLVANIA.—This company will let a contract shortly for 
the construction of a new highway bridge at Garver’s Ferry, Pa., 
on the Conemaugh division. The approximate quantities involved 
are as follows: 600 cu. yd. ‘foundation excavation; 250 cu. yd. 
foundation masonry; 500 cu. yd. neat abutment masonry; the erec- 
tion of 163,000 lb. of new and second-hand structural steel. and 
8,000 Ib. of steel castings; and 160 cu. yd. reinforced concrete floor. 
The work will be in charge of George Nauman, assistant to chief 
engineer, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Battrmore & Oun10.—Asks Authority for Equipment Trust Cer- 
tificates——This company has applied to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for authority to issue $13,875,000 of 5 per cent equip- 
ment trust certificates representing 75 per cent of the cost of 52 
locomotives, 8,000 coal cars and 2 dining cars, which have re- 
cently been ordered. The certificates are to be purchased by 
Speyer & Co. and Kuhn, Loeb & Co., at 96.67. 


CHESAPEAKE & Oni0.—Hearing on New Directors—NMéessrs. 
O. P. Van Sweringen, M. J. Van Sweringen, Otto Miller, J. J. 
Bernet, J. R. Nutt, C. L. Bradley and W. A. Colston having 
applied to the Interstate Commerce Commission for authority to 
serve as directors of the Chesapeake & Ohio Railway Company 
and the following subsidiaries: Chesapeake & Ohio of Indiana, 
the Covington & Cincinnati Elevated Railroad & Transfer & 
Bridge Company, the Cincinnati Inter-Terminal Railroad and the 
Hocking Valley, and as the applicants are now directors of the 
Nickel Plate and constitute a majority of its board and if elected 
to the Chesapeake & Ohio Board would also constitute a ma- 
jority thereof, these applications have been set for public hearing 
before Director Mahaffie of the Commission’s Bureau of Finance, 
at Washington, D. C., on January 22. At this hearing all per- 
sons holding stock, bonds or other securities either of the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio or of the Nickel Plate, or otherwise interested in 
the matter, will be afforded an opportunity to be heard and to 
present such proper evidence as they may desire. 


Cuicaco & WESTERN INDIANA.—Guaranty Certified—The In- 
terstate Commerce Commission has issued a final certificate 
placing the amount of this company’s guaranty for the six months’ 
period of 1920 at $93,033. 


DetawareE & Hupson.—Annual Report—This company’s an- 
nual report for 1922 is reviewed in an article on another page of 
this issue entitled “Delaware & Hudson Will Maintain Dividend.” 


Great NortHEerRN.—N. P. Pays Claim—The Northern Pacific 
had paid the Great Northern $1,500,000 in settlement of the Great 
Northern’s claim for an equal division of interest charges result- 
ing from the refunding of the joint Burlington 4’s. This amount 
is less than one-half the difference in interest between the 7 per 
cent on Great Northern refunding bonds and 6% per cent on 
Northern Pacific refunding bonds. The arbitrators, as provided 
in the Burlington ownership and control agreement, are Arthur 
Curtis James, George F. Baker and J. P. Morgan. 


LeHIcGH VaLLEY—New Director—J. W. Robbins, assistant 
secretary and treasurer, has been elected a director to succeed 
E. T. Stotesbury, resigned. 


MaryLanp, DeLawareE & Vircinta.—Foreclosure Suit—The 
Girard Trust Company of Philadelphia, on January 17 filed a bill 
in the United States District Court at Baltimore, Md., asking 
that a $2,000,000 mortgage it holds against this road be foreclosed. 


New York, Cuicaco & St. Louis.—Bonds Offered—An issue 
of $7,274,000 second and improvement mortgage 6 per cent gold 
bonds, due May 1, 1931, are being offered at par and accrued 
interest by the Guaranty Company of New York. The proceeds 
of the issue will reimburse the company for capital expenditures. 


New York, New Haven & Hartrorv.—New Director—R. G. 
Hutchins, of Hallgarten & Co., New York, has been elected a 
director to succeed T. De Witt Cuyler, deceased. 


NorTHERN Pactric.—Pays Great Northern Claim.—See Great 
Northern. 


Totepo & Onto CentraL.—Hearing on Six Months’ Guaranty.— 
At the request of the company the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has ordered a hearing to be held at Washington on January 
30 on questions affecting the amounts to be charged for mainte- 
nance for the purpose of calculating the guaranty for the six 
months’ period in 1920 following the termination of federal control. 


WestTerN Pactric—Authorized to Issue Bonds—The Inter- 
state Commerce Comission has authorized an issue of $5,500,000 
of first mortgage bonds to be sold at not less than 92 for the 
Purpose of purchasing freight cars. 
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Treasury Payments to Railroads 


Since last announcement, dated December 1, 1922, payments 
under Sections 204, 209, 210 and 212 of the Transportation Act, 
1920, as amended, have been made by the Treasury as follows: 


Section 204: 






Federal Valley Railroad $5,304 
SS US SEA eer eee 14,346 
RN IE a kas wba ee Ruin cee be eee ‘ 
Live Oak, Perry & Gulf 52,469 
OS EES erty ree nema 1,542 
Marion & Rye Valley..... eee PITT Te re 24,244 
eS rac rosie bi ieis. 56 4ee ee G0 eSs. bees 38,263 
New Orleans, Natalbany & Natchez......cccccccsccccscccces 46,235 
ey I Go a6 vas 0.0 0:10 a-0't v.08 ¥en Silene eaeeinake 9,044 
ee EE TIER. << 5 4:5: 0s 06 ele awe Weaeeienoieckete 121,916 
Viewinie SOUMGEn oo. vccsssecccs ielgbiwhsobeelneeenacesueee 187 
Section 209: 

I PEIN 66:05 Wedd e Re cee’ Cebeeee KAT ke ENO 64,751 
arr ere ere re te on 

eee een EE OCT DE TE Se ty 
SE ET ee Ce rere eee 

Cee tN OREN VOR ONME S60 0a 0165.05.60 440400080000 


Cincinnati, Burnside & Cumberland River 
SESE SS er Ey RR) Aaa Geter mre oe een ys 
NI can G cca sain 4:4 6 age e acurulb ereliee eae aa ee 
NE Ot NNER, 5 2. S0.'a 0 Ss alalngey. 0 4010s Mis elema Sone ea 





EN IN 5 icc od's ise Wlglaa hele. N SwRI OR ,740 
Kentwood, Greensburg & Southwestern..........scceccceseecs 24,067 
Knoxville, Sevierville & Eastern, Receiver........ccceccccerce 22,280 
a CL SURO TERS BORE SG 4. 5 sls aiek th d0eb 0 60's SNS ON San oR EIN 5,712 
New Orleans, Natalbany & Natchez........cc200 ccccccce-co 16,805 
PE OTS oss os cov 0dcecwnls oabeaeweresenis 20,719 
De MNNNEE SUMIDOPED,.  6.5:5..4:0 a0re 0 avevswietuaseeeee anne 36,343 
Tacos’, 2 s-s 14x. 5 9: 4rand di ow OH Rea TRS ORION 3,239 
MENON oc od'o's ss. 0 v-bne oe a0 bade eine aip Siete eke 40,979 
NN rag ba aices'cin 06 50s 6 wage eae aie es Sao ee :990 
SE EE VANUMINEUC. «ioc. 5 85200 Wane cbsea se aWewuNenw ee 3,628 
Section 210: 
rms Ge Take: Bete. oo csc eicicawicwseces sia eale aissarnieew 400,000 
Section 212: 
pee NOREEN 68 5. 5cau GA <iare ule bulbs acele ie ote alee 30,000 
ROI bin'a<a die a's 0 SIS EG:6 Wie nikal > FOR OE Blew SE Eee $2,553,815 
Total payments to December 30, 1922— 
(a) Under Section 204, as amended by Section 
212 for reimbursement of deficits during 
Federal Control: 
(1) Final payments, including partial pay- 
ments previously made..........eeeee- $4,585,466 
(2) Partial payments to carriers as to which 
a certificate for final payment has not 
been received by the Treasury from the 
Interstate Commerce Commissicn....... 1,028,802 
Total payments a/c reimbursement of deficits........... $5,614,268 
(b) Under Section 209, as amended by Section 
212 for guaranty in respect to railway oper- 
ating income for first six months after Fed- 
eral Control: 
(1) Final payments, including advances and 
partial payments previously made...... $116,544,111 
(2) Advances to carriers as to which a cer- 
tificate for final payments has not been 
received by the Treasury from the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission..........» 210,255,922 
(3) Partial payments to carriers as to which 
a certificate for final payment has not ' 
been received, as stated above......... 125,655,922 
Total payments account of said guaranty............... 452,455,955 
(c) Under Section 210 for loans from the revolv- 
ing fund of $300,000,000 therein provided.. 318,286,667 
WOME Js tah oe be Raa ee Vek see e RRs aeeRe $776,356,890 


Repayments to the government amounting to $130,335,387 on 
account of the loans made by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion from the $300,000,000 loan fund had been made up to Decem- 
ber 30 by 39 companies, according to the statement. Some of 
the largest loans have been repaid, including that to the New 
York Central of $26,166,000 and that to the Pennsylvania of 
$12,480,000. The Great Northern, which had received loans 
amounting to $33,496,000, had repaid $31,754,000. The Carolina, 
Clinchfield & Ohio had also repaid its loan of $10,000,000, the 
Northern Pacific its loan of $6,000,000, and the Boston & Maine 
had repaid $5,000,000 of its loan of $19,705,479. 


Dividends Declared 


Midi Railroad (France).—Interim dividend of 22.50 francs per share, 
payable after January 2, 1923, to holders of registered stock, while the 
unregistered stock will receive a payment of 20.74 francs per share. 

Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis.—$2.00, payable January 20 
to holders of record January 10. 


Trend of Railway Stock and Bond Prices 


Last Last 
Jan. 16 Week Year 
Average price of 20 representative 
ee GN: 5. ins 0s davee bean 64.12 64.35 57.72 
Average price of 20 representative 
i ee ene eae Pe 84.61 85.56 82.52 
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Financial, Legal and Accounting 


R. A. Miller has been appointed assistant tax commissioner 
of the Chicago & North Western, with headquarters at Chi- 
cago. 


Operating 


C. S. Louden has been appointed trainmaster of the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio with headquarters at Huntington, West Vir- 
ginia. C. L. Gilmore has been appointed trainmaster and road 
foreman of engines of the Logan division with the same head- 
quarters. 


Mechanical 


J. L. Brennan has been appointed acting master mechanic 
of the Delaware & Hudson with headquarters at Carbon- 
dale, Pa. 


Robert Collett, superintendent of fuel and locomotive per- 
formance, has been appointed fuel agent of the St. Louis-San 
Francisco, with headquarters at St. Louis. 


J. J. Callaham has been appointed road foreman of engines 
of the Chesapeake & Ohio with headquarters at Huntington, 
W. Va. C. H. Womack has been appointed road foreman 
of engines with headquarters at Peach Creek, W. Va. 


J. W. Small, formerly superintendent of motive power of 
the Seaboard Air Line and later superintendent of motive 
power and shops of the Cuba Railroad, has been appointed 
chief mechanical officer 
of the Chesapeake & 
Ohio. He will have 
entire charge of the 
mechanical department 
and his headquarters 
will be at Richmond, 
Va. Mr. Small was 
born on September 24, 
1870, at Chatham, Ont., 
and was educated in the 
high schools of that 
city and at the Collegi- 
ate Institute. He began 
railway work in 1887 
as a machinist’s appren- 
tice on the Northern 
Pacific. In 1892 he 
went to Pocatello, Ida- 
ho, as a machinist for 
the Oregon Short Line. 
The following year 
he went to Tacoma, 
Wash., as a machinist for the Northern Pacific. Later in the 
same year he entered the service of the Southern Pacific as 
a machinist and served subsequently as gang foreman, round- 
house foreman, assistant master mechanic and master me- 
chanic for that company. In 1906 he became superintendent 
of motive power of the Mexican lines of the Southern Pa- 
cific. In 1910 he went to the Kansas City Southern in a sim- 
ilar capacity and the following year became superintendent of 
motive power for the Missouri Pacific. The same year he 
went with the Sunset Central Lines (Galveston, Harrisburg & 
San Antonio, Houston & Texas Central, Morgan’s Louisiana 
& Texas, Texas & New Orleans, etc.) as assistant general 
manager. In 1913 he was appointed superintendent of motive 
power of the Seaboard Air Line. Mr. Small, during federal 
control, served first as mechanical assistant to the regional 
director, Southern region, and later as mechanical staff officer 
to the regional director of the same region. In April, 1921, 
he was appointed superintendent of motive power of the Cuba 
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Railroad with headquarters at Camaguey, Cuba, from which 
position he resigned in July, 1922. 


Engineering, Maintenance of Way and Signaling 


H. H. Richardson has been appointed engineer of water serv- 
ice for the Missouri Pacific with headquarters at St. Louis, Mo., 
succeeding R. C. Bardwell, resigned. 


J. M. Nicholson, assistant engineer of tests of the Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe, with headquarters at Topeka, Kan., has 
been promoted to fuel conservation engineer, with the same 
headquarters. 


Obituary 


J. P. Beckwith, vice-president of the Florida East Coast, 
died January 4 at Miami, Fla., at the home of his son. 


Alexander Hilton, vice-president in charge of traffic of the 
St. Louis-San Francisco, whose death on December 25 was 
reported in the Railway Age of December 30, was born at 
Hamilton, Ont. on 
June, 19, 1853. He en- 
tered railway service in 
1878 as a clerk on the 
Great Western railway 
at Hamilton, Ont. A 
year later he entered 
the service of the Chi- 
cago & Alton at Chi- 
cago, as a clerk. He 
was promoted to city 
passenger and _ ticket 
agent at Kansas City, 
Mo., in 1884. He was 
promoted to Pacific 
Coast agent, with head- 
quarters at San: Fran- 
cisco, Cal., in 1887, and 
held this position for 
one year when he was 





returned to Kansas ; 

City as general agent in A. Hilton 

the passenger depart- 

ment. He was appointed assistant general passenger 


agent of the Kansas City, Ft. Scott & Memphis, with head- 
quarters at Kansas City in 1901 and served in this capacity 
for a short time, when he was appointed general passenger 
agent of the St. Louis-San Francisco. In 1913 he was pro- 
moted to passenger traffic manager. His promotion to as- 
sistant traffic manager came in August, 1918, and he served 
in this capacity until April, 1919, when he was promoted 
to traffic manager, with headquarters at St. Louis, Mo. He 
was promoted to vice-president in charge of traffic, with 
headquarters at the same place on March 1, 1920, and held 
this position until the time of his death. 


H. McClure, general inspector of freight car equipment of 
the Missouri Pacific, died of heart disease on January 5, while 
at work in his office at St. Louis, Mo. 


E. A. Cuthbertson, supervisor of signals of the Northern 
Pacific lines west of Paradise, with headquarters at Tacoma, 
Wash., died on December 24, 1922, in Portland, Ore. 


H. E. Freund, northern freight agent of the Alabama & 
Vicksburg and the Vicksburg, Shreveport & Pacific, died at 
Chicago on January 12, after an illness of three weeks. 


William R. Mooney, general superintendent of the Boston & 
Maine, died on December 29 at his home in Winchester, Mass. 
Mr. Mooney: was born in Lowell, Mass., on July 11, 1856, 
and was educated in the public schools. He entered railway 
service on June 26, 1876, as a trainman on the Boston & 
Lowell. From 1881 to 1893 he was a conductor on the same 
road. In the latter year, he was appointed trainmaster of 
the Boston & Maine and in 1899 he was promoted to superit- 
tendent. In 1920 he was promoted to general superintendent, 
in which position he was-serving at the time of his death. 





